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| PAYING THE BILL. | 


beyond that of partisanship. 
Salisbury or Lord Rosebery, whether we incline to the opinions 
of Mr. Arthur James Balfour or favour those of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, it is equally certain that each will have to contribute 
his quota towards a settlement of the account that has been run 
up by our army in South Africa. 
yet not one to be shirked. 
been expected the nation, or rather the whole Empire, has shown 
a resolve to see this thing through, and the question now 1s 
wholly one of distributing the expense. 
deprived any single class of the right of claiming exemption. It 
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EFORE these words are in print Parliament will again 
have met and allowed the turmoil of faction to resume 
its warfare of words. ‘The country at large has shown 
itself more than a little weary during recent years of 
the conflict between Outs and Ins, but at least one 

juestion will come up for settlement that will possess an interest 
Whether we are followers of Lord 


The duty is disagreeable, and 


More steadfastly than might have 


Household suffrage has 


s not as if war had been declared and carried on by a handful of 


plutocrats; when the great body of electors was consulted it 
answered with no uncertain approval. 
only of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, but of his 
predecessors, has been to meet all demands from one source. 
How economically bad this is has often been pointed out. In 
his vigorous maturity Mr. Gladstone used to hold, as Sir Robert 
Giffen does now, that the income-tax should be treated as a 
reserve fund for cases of emergency. 


Yet the tendency, not 


By depending upon it so 
nuch, and discontinuing other means of raising an Imperial 


revenue, our capacity for meeting an unusual call has been seriously 
curtailed, and the question that now arises is whether it would 
not be wise to take advantage of the circumstances in order to 
resume a few of the neglected methods. This is the problem to 
which 
contributed by him last week to a morning contemporary. It 
deserves to be soberly and carefully considered by every good 
citizen, and all the better if this can be done when there are no 
party politics and, consequently, no parti pris. 


Sir Robert Giffen addressed himself in the letters 
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Sir Robert Giffen himself has the right to claim that he 
speaks with an unbiassed mind, since the energy of his !ife ha 
not been devoted to party politics, but to impersonal finance, }, 
writes simply as an expert on economics, aud this should be born: 
in mind when we are considering proposals that would hay. 
given rise to a wild agitation if they had come from any party 
leader. Until now Sir Robert has been numbered amon: Fre. 
Traders, but in his proposals the fiscal policy of Cobden is throwy 
to the winds. Briefly summed up, the financial situation <5, that 
if twenty-five miliions be allowed for expenses in connectivn with 
the occupation of South Africa it will be necessary to iace 4 
deficit of ten millions in the coming year. How are we ging ty 
doso? We cannot throw everything on the income-tax, «1d the 
majority of intelligent men will agree with Sir Robert Giffe, 
that it ought, if possible, to be reduced to sixpence in the sound, 
If so, the alternative is indirect taxation, and Sir Robert Giffey 
with praiseworthy courage suggests that slight import duties 
should be levied on timber, grain, and petroleum, accom >anied 
by an increase of those on tea and sugar. In cons dering 
these proposals it will be well to separate the gener: | prin. 
ciples from matters of detail. The first point i. that 
an income-tax of fourteenpence ought not to be co: tinued 
unless very urgent reasons can be given. This is ge terally 
conceded, and what remains to be decided is how to spread 
the expense over all classes so as to ensure a maxi. um oj 
revenue with a minimum check on prosperity. Now, o iitting 
the other suggestions of Sir Robert Giffen, it may be worth 
while to consider his proposed taxes on timber, grain, pet: )leum, 
and sugar. Perhaps the strongest objection lies agai st the 
import duty on timber. This is a material urgently ne: led in 
commerce, and of which our home producers are able to suppl 
only a very small fraction of the demand. Further, there a:e very 
few nations in a more favourable position. In other words, there 
is a great and world-wide competition for timber, ani it is 
fairly open to argument whether it would be wise ‘o put 
any obstacle in the way of manufacturers who desire tw 
obtain it. The building trade, the paper trade, and the ship. 
building trade are but a few of those dependent on this raw 
material. 

Controversy, however, is bound to rage more than any- 
where else over the proposal to imposé a tax on imported 
grain. This will be generally accepted as the admission of a 
new, or rather the revival of an old, principle in English finance, 
Sir Robert Giffen is a Free Trader, and no doubt is entitled to 
hold that to impose corn duties for the purpose of revenue only 
is not to break away from the creed of Bright and Cobden. That, 
too, is the justification offered by Mr. E. A. Pease, the Liberal 
Member for Cleveland, who recommends that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should impose a shilling or two shillings a 
quarter on imported wheat as a war tax. His speech was 
greeted with vociferous cheering, which seems to show that 
Mr. Boyle, the United States Consul at Liverpool, was not so 
very far wrong when he reported the other day to his Government 
that the bulk of the English electorate were turning a favourable 
eye to Protection. Roughly speaking, we imported last year 
50,000,000 quarters of grain of one kind and another (including 
flour), so that every shilling a quarter would yield a revenue oi 
two and a-half millions. But, it will be asked, will not this 
entail hardship on the poor? for it must be assumed that the 
consumer will have to pay. It is difficult to think so. At 
present the price of bread has fallen lower than it has previousl) 
been in English history, and a shilling a quarter would scarcely 
be felt on the quartern loaf. The proposal, however, is put 
forth in a very crude form, and ought to be carefully moditied 
before being submitted to Parliament. To impose a duty on all 
imported corn is too sweeping a measure. A distinction ought 
to be made between parts of the British Empire and ‘oreign 
countries. Loyal Canada, for instance, deserves from us more 
favoured treatment than Russia or the United Stats. A 
consideration of this branch of the subject, in fact, invo!l.es the 
whole principle of a Zollverein. Further, it would not | good 


policy to treat wheat on the same basis as flour. The t: dency 
of the American is more and more to grind our corn as w /] asto 


grow it, and this is equally bad for our millers and grazie s__In 


conclusion, it is impossible not to feel glad ‘that the ques: )n has 
been raised in this impartial manner. It remains or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to consider it, with ~ Light 


without heat’’ as his motto. 


Our Portrait [llustrati ns 


6 OUNTRY LIFE” for this week has for its fror ~piece 
a portrait of Lady Muriel Augusta Fox-Stra: ways, 
daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, and sister Lord 

Stavordale, who is to be married next week to Lady Helen 

Stewart. On another page will be found the portrait Miss 

Sylvia Egan, an Irish lady, daughter of Mr. Stephen _. Egat 


of St. Lawrence House, Howth. 
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appears now to be thoroughly understood that the route of 
the Royal procession on the day before or after the Corona- 
tion will be identical with that followed by the late Queen on 
the occasion of her 1897 Jubilee. It isa route which, taken 
asa whole, has two special merits. That is to say, it is so 
Jor. as to give abundant opportunities to spectators who have not 
| privileges, so that speculators in grand stands who open 
the mouths too wide are apt to discover, as they did in 1897, 
tha chere is such a thing as being compelled to go empty 


aw One minor alteration in the programme raises our 
syn ithy for the householders in Regent Street, Oxford Street, 


and olborn. It is now decided that the Strand and Fleet 
Stre.: are to be honoured, and they are historic streets, including 
the : aditional entrance to the City. At the same time, it is not 
to). denied that the thoroughfares which are to be left out in 
the cold would certainly have looked much better than Fleet 
Stre:t and the Strand can look in their present state, or even in 
that which they will have attained by June. 

fhe main argument in favour of the Strand and Fleet 
Stre.t is that the route is already of great length, whereas the 
alternative way would be longer still, and although the Corona- 
tion Committee are said at one time to have favoured the 
alternative route, it appears to be an open secret that the King 
himself has a strong feeling against unnecessary extension of the 
distance to be traversed. As to the proposed Thames pageant, 
nothing is really known save that it has been advanced with all 
the influence of the Thames Conservancy, who have planned out 
a working scheme, and that it is just conceivable, but hardly 
much more than that, that something may be done to carry out 
their picturesque idea. 

Oxford Town Hall presented a striking spectacle on 
Monday, when on eight temporary platforms many ladies and 
gentlemen gave exhibitions of their skill in fencing. Fencing 
with foils is, according to the highest authority, so delicate and 
artificial a business, so dependent upon quickness of perception 
of eve and of wrist, so little a matter of brute force, that ladies 
excel in it, and few kinds of exercise are more thorough or more 
wholesome. Mrs. Staveley took the first prize, as the most 
correct fencer, the Hon. Mrs. A. Cadogan was placed second, 
and Miss Romilly and Miss Butler were equal third. In mastery 
of that really murderous weapon, the duelling-sword, Mr. 
Egerton Castle, probably the finest fencer in England, surpassed 
all rivals. 


An increase of 1,350 per cent. would in most things be 
called considerable, and it represents the growth of our coal 
export in fifty years. Out of the ground we annually take an 
average of 225,000,000 tons, a quantity that surely appears big 
enough to affect our coal measures. Yet, though the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the exhaustibility of our supply has its 
work cut out, there are, as yet, no signs of scarcity. The 
Admiralty has just placed contracts for some 600,000 tons of 
Welsh steam coal for the ensuing year, at an average price of 
a little over 14s. per ton, where last year the department 
had to pay over a sovereign a ton. But if you take the 
total output of the whole world it was last year 757,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 700,c00,000 tons in 1890, and 385,000,000 tons 
in 1883, which shows a very remarkable rate of progression. It 
is so great, in fact, that it brings a wide-world coal famine into 
the range of possibilities, to say the least of it. 

Busy man as Mr. Chamberlain is, he can always find time to 
think, as well as to talk, about matters in which Birmingham is 
closely interested, and his Cancellarial address at the annual 
Court of the Governors of Birmingham University last week was 
full of wise suggestion. He took a large and statesmanlike view 
of the needs of the University of the future. For huge endow- 
mert he did not plead, because he thinks that each generation 
Ougat to do its own work, and that it would not be good for the 
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University to be made independent of current opinion and of 
public criticism. Without in any way minimising, we are glad 
to say, the importance of culture, he insisted strongly upon the 
merits of the Faculty of Commerce, which Birmingham 
University has been the first to adopt, allied on one side to that 
of Arts or general culture, and on the other with that of Science, 
including mining and metallurgy, and upon the necessity of 
generous expenditure in connection with it, in the way of 
providing laboratories and expensive machinery. This is the 
advice of a practical and a clear-headed statesman, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be followed handsomely. 


Further, Mr. Chamberlain explained the large-minded 
scheme upon which the University buildings are to be erected. 
They are to cost £1,000,000, of which £300,000 is already in 
hand. Three, therefore, out of the ten working blocks proposed 
will be begun and devoted to mining, metallurgy, and civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, together with a great hall 
for the University. There is to be no building on a small scale, 
to be followed by rebuilding on a larger scale. The Birmingham 
University is rather to be like a medieval cathedral, the growth 
of many generations, but planned as to each portion on a scale 
equal to the highest anticipations of what the future may bring 
forth. For such a man and for such a scheme the Greek 
philosopher had a high-sounding name for the interpretation of 
which Big-Souled will serve indifferent well. 

The Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine is greatly to be 
congratulated on the recognition that Government has accorded 
to its researches into the spread of malaria, and the measures 
that have been taken in consequence for the suppression of 
the Anopheles, or malaria-carrying mosquito. There is not the 
slightest doubt that in order to make these measures really 
operative they ought to be adopted continuously both in point of 
time and place. It was Dr. Dutton that found out the breeding- 
places of these mosquitoes in the Gambia, where the Government 
has taken steps, by drainage, the proper covering of water 
reservoirs, and so on, to put down the mosquito population. 
Major Nathan, Governor of the Gold Coast, with Dr. Balfour 
Stewart as his scientific adviser, is taking similar measures. 
Already the like methods are in force in Sierra Leone and Lagos, 
so that we now have the operations fairly continuous over a 
large coast portion of West Africa, while the recognition of the 
value of the work by the Governments is a guarantee that there 
will be a continuously applied effort to reduce this great scourge 
which has caused the West Coast to be called the ‘ White 
Man’s Grave.” The latest discovery was announced by 
Sir Alfred Jones, to whom the Liverpool School, and a deal of 
the West African interest besides, is immensely indebted, in a 
letter to the Times of January g. The discovery was communi- 
cated to Sir A. L. Jones, as chairman of the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, in a letter from Major Ronald Ross, as 
follows: “I have great pleasure in informing you that 
Dr. Dutton has made a very important discovery at Bathurst. 
He has found a new kind of parasite, which causes fever in 
human beings. The parasite is like the one which causes the 
fly disease among horses in South Africa.” In view of these 
discoveries, and the practical use that is made of them, it is not 
too much to hope that in comparatively a short time the title of 
‘*\White Man’s Grave” will be but a memory of a state of 
things entirely passed away, and that the West Coast, with its 
growing interests and industries, will become as healthy for the 
emigrant as any other of our colonies. 


The regrets of the Zoological Society at losing the young 
male giraffe, which was purchased less than three years ago for 
£800, will be tempered by the reflection that two more of these 
valuable animals are only awaiting finer weather for shipment 
from their Soudan home to Regent’s Park. The late giraffe 
had a conspicuous twist in its neck—a twist in a giraffe’s neck 
cannot be other than conspicuous—evidently the result of early 
iassoing, which gave it a more than usually grotesque appearance. 


. This crick in the neck grew more pronounced until the animal’s 


death last week, and was no doubt closely associated with the 
causes of death. 


Giraffes seem to be aware of their pecuniary value, and 
ready to take advantage of it. Failing their natural diet of 
leaves, which they strip from the trees with their long black 
prehensile tongue, they eat only the finest clover hay. More- 
over, they are lazy, wasteful brutes, spilling the hay on the floor 
of their paddock and rarely troubling to recover it. For this 
reluctance, however, their proverbial fastidiousness may be 
partly responsible. Many visitors to the Zoo have doubted 
this fastidiousness, because, they say, the authorities would not, 
were it a fact, post the giraffe house with urgent requests to the 
public not to feed the precious inmates. Yet giraffes are 
fastidious, not a doubt of it; only an occasional onion, a bunch 
of tares, a lump of sugar pleases them apart from their hay ; and 
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there is evena belief that, fond as a giraffe is of a whole apple, 
nothing will induce it to eat one from which its keeper first 
takes a bite! 


All the poets extant could not hinder England from mourning 
the loss of a sterling cricketer, and “ Johnny” Briggs was a 
typical professional whose career reflects credit on his class. It 
is good for a man to do something “with his might,” and 
cricket came to his hand, so to speak. He was born at Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, in Nottinghamshire, forty years ago, and though he 
played in acolts’ match for that sporting county, he had qualified 
for Lancashire by the time he was seventeen. Our daily contem- 
poraries have recounted his brave deeds, even as the minstrels of 
old sang the achievements of their lord at his funeral feast. 
They have recalled his ‘crowded hours ’’—that famous day in 
1885 when, at Liverpool, he scored 186 not out against Surrey, 
his taking of six Derbyshire wickets in 1888 for four runs, his 
feats with the ball against the Gentlemen at the Oval, his doings 
against Australia—a life history expressed in a few cricket matches. 
Summing it up, he scored 12,000 runs and took nearly 2,000 
wickets in first-class cricket. Now at length Umpire Death has 
given him “out” in the great game, and his last innings is 
played. 


IN JANUARY. 


I look through fairy windows, and I see 
The wonder of the spring that is to be. 
I hear the young birds sing in copse and shaw, 
I feel the fresh sap moving in the tree, 
I hear the runnel rushing to the sea, 
And drink in beauty that is life and law. 
Hoar frost and fog may grip the tender threat 
Of Spring—they cannot spoil ber fervent note ! 
No power can stem the noiseless vernal tide 
Shall sweep the land, til ev’ry glade remote 
Is fill’d with loveliness, and earth-scents float 
About the fields, with violet-sweet allied. 
I look through fairy windows, and I know 
That in the sodden lanes, while sharp winds blow, 
The making of the flower is begun! 
That there the bloom of apple, pear, and sloe 
Will spread, like lacework, o’er the green hedgerow, 
Soft veils to guard its young shoots from the sun. 
LAuRA ACKROYD. 


Now that the agitation of the ‘“flannelled fools” and 
‘‘muddied oafs” is subsiding, we may remark that the whole 
trouble has arisen from the fact that Mr. Kipling always wants 
editing. He began his literary career as a journalist; and 
“once a journalist always a journalist” is, we believe, his own 
sentiment. But a journalist unconscigusly and of necessity 
acquires a trick of reckless writing. His object is to produce 
the maximum effect within limited space; and in matters of 
taste he learns to proceed on the wrong principle of giving 
himself the benefit of the dcubt as to what he has written, 
because there is always his editor standing between him and the 
public for the express purpose of correcting lapses. If Mr. 
Kipling would keep a tame editor, not necessarily a‘ literary 
person, but a man of good taste and common-sense, he would 
learn before publication when he was overshooting his mark. 
This would tend to his own advantage as well as that of the 
nation; because even if he should, at his next shot, make a 
bull’s-eye, as he did with “Lest We Forget,” people will 
hesitate to applaud, because of his reckless record in the matter 
of the “ flannelled fools.”’ 


Our welcome correspondent who reckoned up the chances 
of the International Match of Saturday last proved a true 
prophet when he said, in effect, that unless Daniell were able to 
play, the English team, selected from all parts of England, would 
almost certainly be defeated. Conquered it was, after a splendid 
struggle, one of the finest games ever witnessed on the Rectory 
Field at Blackheath, in which the interest was retained to the 
very last moment, although in the last quarter of an hour the 
Welshmen had much the best of the game. If the ground had 
not been quite so heavy the chances are that the issue would 
have been more decisive; as it was, the spectacle was intensely 
exciting from start to finish, too exciting for a keen watcher to 
think of or to notice details. The features of the game which 
stand out in memory were the magnificent run by Strand-Jones, 
which got the Welshmen their first try, Gabe being the actual 
man who crossed the line, and the splendid and consistent 
defence of Gamlin, who would be a tower of strength to 
any team. 


In Epping Forest there used to be a piece of water known 


as the Hollow Pond, situated close by the road that leads from 
Whipp’s Cross to Leytonstone. As it stood it was an interesting 
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and not unpicturesque example of the average forest pool lyin 
therein the midst of common But akind of mania possesses si) 
people for turning fine wild scenery into a tame park. So some 
genius conceived the idea of expanding this pool and modellin: jt 
on the familiar town examples. This was in 1897, and ever since 
men have been at work with spade and wheelbarrow transforming 
a natural pond into ‘‘an ornamental water.” Over £1,059 
was spent upon this, but it does not content the promot +s 
and it is suggested that other three acres should be dug |, 
at a further expense of £1,800, a  boat-owner ha 
come forward and offered to rent the right of letting 
boats for £200. Whether this later enterprise succe |s 
or not is a matter of small concern, since the pond is 
trievably spoiled already, but should any further design: 5f 
the same kind come to light it is to be hoped that an ener: ic 
protest will be made. Of trim and well-kept parks Lon. jy 
already has many, but there is only one Epping Forest, and ¢ 
charm of it lies in the fact that, though situated almost at the « or 
of the townsman, it offers the opportunity of studying nature. it 
is in the remotest parts of the kingdom. Those who endea\ ur 
to replace this charm by quite a different one are robbing Lo: 5n 
of what never can be replaced. 


or 
~ 
e 


One morning, not long ago, the golf caddy of the pre it 
writer, who is not generally addicted to the wearing of e 
apparel, put in an appearance with white collar and cuffs, w -h 
he ostentatiously admired, with the evident intention of direc :¢ 
attention to them. Failing in this indirect effort, he fin iy 


lost patience, and asked if we did not like his new neck and >in 
gear. On receiving acheery affirmative, he remarked, “ You h 
‘em with a bit of flannel and soap, sir, and they are as fres. as 
daisies; they are xylonite.””. We were reminded of the inci ot 
by an announcement that a new use for paper has n 
invented. It appears that “it can easily be made into a sor. of 


strong twine that is roughened to give it a woolly look, and | is 
then knitted as though it were wool.’ Out of this mate: al 
socks are to be made that can be retailed at three-halfpence er 
pair. How easy will it then become to be charmingly dre: 
A xylonite collar and cuffs, and paper socks: if you have th 
coats and vests are but trifles. The most ragged will assume a 
respectable air after such garnishing. , 


Dogs are to be used as river police on the Seine. Twenty 
Newfoundlands, warranted to save the apparently drowning, are 
allotted to as many gendarmes, and it is hoped that the rate of 
suicide will decrease. At Gibraltar, curiously enough, dogs are 
mainly used for smuggling across the frontier, while on the 
St. Bernard they have once more been established as “ first 
aids” to the frozen. Burnham, the famous scout, found that 
on the Klondyke trail every kind of dog could be taught to 
draw sledges, and that counting weight of food against the 
weight drawn they were the most effective transport animals 
available. The decoy dog and the blind man’s dog share with 
the sheepdog the lonour of earning their own living in 
recognised walks of industry. But we should like to. know the 
total value of the game, which wouid otherwise be lost, whici is 
saved by good retrievers. 


An instance of the possibility of living under a snow driit is 
recorded during the late severe storms. On December gt! a 
large flock of sheep belonging to Mr. William Pratt, a caitle 
dealer of Garsdale, were out on Dent Fell above Hawes junction. 
The shepherds with their dogs collected the sheep and diove 
them to a more sheltered. locality, dreading a threatening storm 
which soon followed their predictions. One sheep, however, 
escaped, and made its way back to the Fell, where it was 
overtaken by the heavy fall of snow, and embedded in it. Thue 
it remained until the snow melted, when the shepherds were 
astonished to find it alive and well. It had taken refuge a 
crevasse, and there buried alive it stayed under its snowy 
covering for twenty-two days. On the arrival of its rescuer- it 
was released from its uncomfortable surroundings of half tha. ed 
snow, and much to their surprise was found perfectly abi \o 
walk home, a distance of a mile and a-half. It is curious to te 


that this same animal had undergone a similar buria in 
November, when it was ‘“‘ snowed up” for ten days. Mr. | 
the owner, says that he will keep this ‘sheep with a story as 


long as it lives. 


Las Palmas, in the Grand Canary, gives the Briton p« S 
the most perfect winter climate that he can find so near hi n 
foggy islands, but as a rule it lacks excitement. There isa  € 
golf, but it is golf played with difficulty on the clay, in! ol 
turf. Recently, however, a cattle ship from Buenos S 
provided excitement enough for the visitors and residen V 
letting eighty head of semi-wiid cattle, intended for the slau. <!- 
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house, escape in the streets. The native lovers of the bull-fight 
must have been in their element. Many people suffered injuries 
f m the horns or hoofs of the animals. Most of the beasts 
hd to be shot. 





Surprise is ofien expressed that black game have never 
s-cceeded in Ireland, many parts of that island being 
rently well suited for Tetrao tetrix, and there appears to 


| o insuperable difficulty to its introduction, if only carried 
ov. properly and thoughtfully, giving consideration to the 
SI indings and the feed available in the particular district in 
the birds are turned down. Probably the black grouse 
wa never indigenous to Ireland, and previous attempts to 
int ice the bird do not seem to have been attended with 
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success. Thompson in his “ Natural History of Ireland”’ tells 
us that “ black game is mentioned in some of the old leases of the 
County Down,” but that means nothing; the lease of a London 
flat has been known to contain a restriction against keeping a cow. 
About eighty years ago, four brace of black game were turned 
out by Lord O'Neil, at Claggan, County Antrim, but died off, 
and, so far as could be ascertained, without having bred. Ten 
years later, Mr. M’Donnell, of Glenarm Park, in the same county, 
sent twice to Scotland for live black game, and turned out 
first seven young birds, which were never seen afterwards, 
and then six brace of old birds, which eventually disappeared, 
although some of them kept about the neighbourhood for nearly a 
year. Possibly the failures heretofore may be put down to the fact 
that the experiments were made with live birds instead of eggs. 


“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE & ON THAT.” 


BRIDGES. 


ANCIENT AND 


“ _D Pangbourne 
1 Bridge to be 
( pulled down and 
a new and up- 


to-date iron one —_-\ ie 


to ice it.’ That is the 1 39 
text he following remarks, ' 

illu d by a few graphic 

inst of the awful warnings 

and mples of putting bad 

and y new bridges in place 

of ¢ d old ones over our 

finest siver. The history of 

recen. Lhames bridges is both 


eood and bad, but mostly bad. 
But a the memory of the old 


and pretty structures fades, so 
the new and odious ones become 
less present eyesores to those 
who Jive near them. Thus 
the p ctorial method will not 


only appeal to people with 
the normal sense of what is 
fitting, but may heip to wake 
up those who live near the 
river, and to set local feeling 
against ugliness, which is need- 
less and an offence. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you let it alone?” was 
Lord Melbourne’s common- 
sense objection to projected 
but doubtful improvements. 
In this case it is said that 
the bridge is so out of repair that it cannot be let alone. A 
correspondent suggests that the halfpennies which ought to have 
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PANGBOURNE BRIDGE 
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MODERN 


OLD BRIDGE AT PANGBOURNE. 


THROUGH THE TREES. 


THAMES 
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gone partly in repairs (it is a toll-bridge, as everyone knows) 
have been spent in dividends. \e do not know the state of the 
yearly balance-sheets, but it 
is pretty certain that if the 
bridge had been _ properly 
looked after, as the good 
wooden bridge at Goring has 
been, it would have lasted for 
many years to come. A cor- 
respondent of the Times sug- 
gests building a stone bridge. 
This is quite needless and not 
advisable. Nothing but 
another wooden bridge would 
ever suit the site as well as 
does the existing one. Pang- 
bourne Pool and the length of 
river over which the bridge 
is cast is, by general consent, 
the most beautiful thing on the 
whole Thames. It is unrivalled, 
with its mill, islet, huge trees, 
bridge, church, and weir. The 
lines of the bridge could 
scarcely be improved for sim- 
plicity and directness of pur- 
pose. Moreover, the whole 
scene, with its elements both 
of Nature’s and of man’s con- 
tributing, comes together with 
a grace of congruity which 
a new, smart, stark hard iron 
bridge would simply shatter to 
pieces. 
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Hempton.Court ~ im ee a 
- * Bridge. ee lee 


we invite our readers’ attention to the picture of old 
Cookham Bridge, made of timber (shown in Country LIFE 
of January 11th), which anyone can compare with the 
cheap iron one which has replaced it, and next to the 
pictures of the old bridges at Walton and at Hampton, 
and their modern substitutes. Old Walton Bridge was chosen by 
Turner for a painting, not inferior in subject to most of his 
pictures of the rivers of France. It was in two parts, of which 
one was in the nature of a viaduct over the meadows, which are 
flooded in winter, and the other a light stone bridge over the 
Thames itself. It was a thing of beauty, built on Palladian 
proportions, and with a high springing curve for the parapet. 
The four main arches were almost of the rainbow arc used by 
the Romans, and the “spurs” were corbelled out into square 
recesses on either side of the footway. Turner’s picture, 
conceived in his happiest vein, is a beautiful rendering of a 
beautiful scene, of which the bridge is the central interest, 
which it certainly would not have been if its modern iron substitute 
had then existed, with its want of spring, grace, and correspon- 
dence either with the site or the cld viaduct. 

For it is a curious fact, explain it how you may, that 
there was a natural 
beauty about the 
structures of the 
eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries 
for which we seek in 
vain during later 
times. Probably the 
introduction of steam 
is responsible for the 
change. It brought 
with it first of all 
feeling wholly in 
favour of utility; and, 
secondly, it was the 
means of securing 
easy transport, so 
that where timber 
was imperative before 
bricks and other 
foreign material hi v2 
been introduced. 

Correspondence 
with siteis now recog- 
nised on the Conti- 
nent as a legal and 


valid principle on H.W. Taun’. 


HAMPTON 
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which new building plans should be accepted or rejected. {n 
Brussels there was an appeal lately against the town council who 
had rejected a plan for building because it was likely to be quite 
out of harmony with its environment. In the case of Hampton 
Court Bridge something of the kind would probably have taken 
place had it been in Brussels and been projected to-day. A 
curious bridge was opened to traffic in 1753. It was a suggestion 
borrowed from Chinese art, which influenced English taste to a 
considerable extent about that period. Chippendale himself 
went to Chinese models for some of his furniture, and ‘ tea- 
houses” and other garden embellishments were borrowed from 
it. As a very pretty bridge forms the central design of the 
favourite and old-time willow pattern porcelain, it was not 
unnatural that attention was drawn to Chinese bridges, of which 
that at Hampton Court shows probably the most considerable 
adaptation made in this country. The turrets in the centre 
ought to have been pagodas, but the designer did not take 
over the whole design frankly. When this bridge fell it was 
succeeded by the beautiful wooden structure of which we give 
an illustration. How perfectly it fell in with the surround- 
ings will be obvious from a glance at our pictures. And now 

a word as to the 


practical means of 


stopping the erection 
of something horrible 
in place of Pai 
bourne Bridge. T| 
are at least t 
authorities whi 
wy WAY « it ht NY in might help, t 

bal Win \Vi yyy Thames Conserva 
and the Berks! 
County Council. ¢ 
former have a po 
of veto over buildi 
caiculated to s 
the amenities of 
river. They have 
terfered usefully 
many cases not kn 
to the public, and 
Conservators are 
tlemen of high | 
tion and good t 
An appeal to t 
is certain not t 
wasted. 
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the question 
of ways and 
means. The 
County Council 
might take the 
concern over and 
m.ke it a county 
bridge. That 
would not be of 
much use if they 
di not at the 
sare time see 
ther way to 
kecoing up its 
pre ent form and 
be: ity. As the 
exi ing bridge is 
cor emned by 
its wn proprie- 
tor. the County 
Co neil could 
pot be called on 
to .y money for 
it. They might 
tal it on as it 
is,, d by raising 7. W. Taunt. THE PRESENT 
ai ie on Pang- 

bow ne and Whitchurch, both of which are unfortunately 
«ri ng” places, might reconstruct it, debiting some of the cost 
tot » parishes and the rest to the county. But that is eminently 
a nm. tter for local arrangement and compromise. 

Sut the main point is that the elementary principles of 
goo taste should be carefully attended to. These are first and 
fore. 10st appropriateness, by which we mean a harmony between 
the bridge and its surroundings, secondly the use of material 
nat: ral to the district, so that the building may not stare out as 
somthing quite unusual and peculiar. Unless these are 
att’ ded to, the new bridge is bound to be an eyesore to all 
visitors to that pride of England, the noble Valley ot the Thames. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


NATURAL OPTIMISTS. 
Y HEN we have mild weather in January there are two ways of looking 
\ at it. You can shake your head gloomily and say that we shall 

‘*suffer for it later,” or you may comfortably assert that ‘‘ we cannot 
have much real winter after this.” And these differcnt ways of gauging 
the temperature go with distinct temperaments, insomrch that you can tell 


‘vom an Engraving, OLD WALION BRIDGE. 
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WALTON 


from a man’s 


general character, 
and almost from his 
ordinary attitudes, 


which weather view 
he will take. The 
same difference runs 
through Nature. 
Walk through a 
coppice, and you 
will find that exactly 


the same sorts of 

4 t 
DOA, plants which started 
¢e8 prematurely into 


vigorous growth last 
year have done it 
again. The same 
weed flowers are 
blooming, and the 
same scramble has 
begun among the 
same seedlings to 
gain that inch of 
start which means so 
much in the race of 
summer’s life. If 
Nature thus makes 
false starts by the 
Copyright million, she does 

not care. There 
are millions of seedlings to spare; and next year she will do it again. 


9RIDGE. 


CAREFUL OF THE TYPE. 

It is the old story that has so often puzzled the student of Nature, so 
careful of the type she seems so careless of the individual. A million of acorns 
go to th: making of one oak, a m lion eggs are lost before a pike is hatched, 
and, as some think, a million poets are buried ere one finds his song. All this, 
it may be said, has been worked out and thought of before, yet what a short 
distance we can travel in the study of Nature before it all confronts us once more. 
The same puzzle is held up to succeeding generations, as by some inscrutable 
unanswering sphinx, till in despair we cease attempting to answer it, and content 
ourselves with noting and recording the fact. 

THE WINTER Cuorus. 

Among .he birds, too, you know perfectly well beforehand which of the 
common kinds will be heard to sing when winter days are warm. The robin, 
of course, will cheerily greet you in every corner of the garden, and whenever 
you stand still you will become aware that the starling is singing on the roof or 
high up in the big poplar. The wren will surprise you once more with so large 
a song from so small a bird, and the hedge-sparrow will echo the robin’s carol 
in thinner notes. In the fields a skylark aloft will be unwinding his 
chain of silver song, and from some shrubbery two or three mellow words of 
thrush music may arrest your steps with joy. The gentleminly chaffinch on a 
mossy apple branch will repeat his dainty couplet too, and the great tit’s bell 
note among the dark pines seems to be ringing up the curtain in spring’s 
transformation scene. Tne same birds did the same thing last year, and they 
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will do it again every year when the frost holds off and the sun shines in 
January. 
THE HARE’s COUNTRY MANNERS. 

At this time of the year the hares have selected their partners—the females 
apparently exercising the right to choose, and being guided in their judgment by 
the acrobatic activity of their several suitors—and you may often, on peeping 
over a fence, see an enzaged couple quietly doing nothing in particular but 
squatting close together, back to back. Like almost every other habit of the hare, 


this attitude looks ridiculous, as if they had had a tiff and had just determined 
to have no hing more to do with each other. 
may see young human couples 


So sometimes in public parks you 


sitting on the same garden seat looking 


LIFE. 


not, they prefer to sit back to back, 


landscape at 


A correspondent, 
remarkable community of sparrows. 


once, 
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and so command all quarters of 


OUTWITTED BY SPARROWS. 


‘¢ East 


Anglia,” appears to live in the midst of a 


He writes to say that, in order to 


wild birds and not sparrows, she followed my advice and hung up a swir 


table, and a piece of suet suspended also by a string. 


‘“* Then,” she 


‘‘having spread the table with viands as directed we eagerly awaited 
arrival of the tits, robins, finches, hedge-sparrows, and wrens, while we list 
for the envious chirps of the sparrows from the water-pipes, as promised. | 


ee Se. | od 


must himself be a sparrow and was 


wes eee ty sss a oS : 


| 
we 


COOKHAM BRIDGE. 
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disconsolately at the oppo.ite landscapes. But there is no parallel between the 

two cases; and when we are tempted to smile at the hares we should remember 

the reply of the old shepherd to the laird, who was surprised to see the sheep 

lying out in the storm. ‘If I was a sheep,” said the laird, ‘‘ I should shelter down 

there.” ‘*Gin ye were a sheep,” replied the shepherd, ‘‘ ye wad hae mair sense.” 
AND THEIR MEANING. 

For the hares are by no means so siliy as they look. This wicked world is 
full of stoats and other unpleasant surprises; but from the moment that each 
hare has secured a companion”in life he or she is much better equipped for 
guarding against them, simply because there are now two pairs of eves to look 
after their common safety. But of what use would the extra pair be if, when 
the hares were doing nothing in particular except enjoying each other's company, 
they sat side by side? It is all very well for human couples to go blindly 
honeymooning about the lanes together witn both their heads under one 
umbrella, but they would not do so if there were lions in the hedges. The 
stoat is the hares’ lion ; and so, whether you think that they look ridiculous or 


I have sat 
no sparrows. 
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to write, and 


A Ti1t’s WASTEFUL 
There is, however, one bird which will sometimes clear the table of bread an 
all kinds of animal food as quickly as the sparrow. 


have watched many 


recommending the sor 
arrangement that would attract him and 
all other birds, for whereas many kind 
birds came and fed when the food was st: 
on the lawn, now none come but the sparr 
The hauging table is covered with them, 1 
gaily twirl on the suet while devouring it, 
their chirps are chirps of derision and are utt 
from the table they have cleared.” 

A QUESTION OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Premising that the foregoing is a narr: 
of fact, we have a very interesting alterna: 
Either the sparrows of a certain locality 
somehow managed to shake off the suspi 
fears which haunt the species in other pla 
or some slight difference in the method 
hanging up the food serves to reassure t} 
Either conclusion has so direct a bearing 1 
the question of the birds’ intelligence, that I} 
‘*East Anglia” will try further experimen: 
especially with the hanging suet, because 
describes this as ‘‘twirling,” and althouy 
have known an occasional sparrow to mak 
attempt to feed like the robins and tits, so s 
as the food bezins to twirl with his weight 
always flies off in alarm and, I think, n 
returns, In the experience of many writer 
different parts of England, I have never kn: 


, sparrows to accustom themselves to the swing 


food, whether it were a cocoanut, a lump of s 
a meat bone, or a piece of cheese; and I wo 
iike to know what the experience of ot 
readers has been. 
like this that we may find a valuable clue to 
working of intelligence in birds. As _ for 
swinging table, my experience has been lim 


It is just in a small mat 


he 


to one hung in tront of a study window, wh« 


birds coming to feed, 


HOARDING. 


This is the marsh tit, wh 


} 


} 
1 


has a curious habit, after it has satisfied its hunger, of flying off with one piec: 
of food afier another, and dropping it into the middle of some evergreen bus! 


I do not know whether 


this is characteristic of the marsh tit generally, 


peculiar to the related individuals of a single garden ; but it looks like a hal 
ing 


formed habit of storing food for a time of need. 
tree had a hole in it, 


Perhaps if some neighbour 


the marsh tit would drop its loot into that ; but t 


evergreen usually selected is an Irish yew, and much of the stuff lodges saf 
in the interior darkness, 


the sparrows 


the hidden bits. 


in its actions, 


get it. 


for it bustles to and fro, to and fro, all the while. EB. K.. BR: 


OLD-FASHIONED ORKNEY. 


O the out - and - out 
Londoner, it is pro- 
bable that  banish- 


ment to the Orkney 

Islands in midwin- 
ter would represent a punish- 
ment as severe as Ovid felt 
when exiled to what was then 
the outskirts of civilisation. 
Yet to some of us there are 
times when one of those wild 
and lonely islands, Burray, or 
Papa Westray, or Shapinsay, 
would represent an ideal place 
of rest. Between them and 
what the cit holds dear, his 
club and his playhouse, his 
motor-car and _ his dinner 
parties, not only is a_ long 
railway journey set, but also 
the stormy Pentland where the 
east and the west waters meet, 
and the Atlantic waves are 
ever jumbling those of the 
North Sea. During stormy 
weather on these small islets 
it is not unusual for the foam 
from one shore to be driven 
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though a great deal falls to the ground, where 
So it may be that the marsh tit returns later and hunts { 
Certainly the little bird seems to have a very definite purpo 
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over to the other. It is a country for seamews and stormy 

ls, and seals and ca’ing whales, and yet for all that no man of 
goo. health and fairly wide sympathies need be dull there. The 
poi: about all those islands that lie like a fringe round Great 
Bri vin is, that old civilisations in them overlap the new, and in 
cro: ing the Firth you cross centuries also. Dr. Joseph Anderson 
bas «xplained how all this works out in archeology and history, 
and he would indeed be a dullard who did not find something 
to iiterest him in the Standing Stones of Stenness. Well I 
remember how strange and mysterious they looked in the frosty 
winter twilights, when I used to go duck-shooting on the shores 
of the Loch, and there is 
Maes Howe to explore and 
Pic House” galore, ana 
the cathedral of St. Magnus, 
and a hundred other things 
lor the student of antiquity. 
But apart from these, there 
are many other subjects of 
interest that require no learn- 
ing other -than is _ supplied 
by observant eyes and kind 
hearts. It is true that the 
natural scenery is not so 
bold and striking as in the 
sister group of the Shet- 
lands. 

Our first photograph gives 
anadmirable idea of it. The 
hills are low and heathy, and 
in winter black. Scarcely are 
there any trees, beyond a 
group of stunted beeches at 
the foot of Wideford Hill, 
wherein, however, the tawny 
owls used to find a breeding- 
place, and may perhaps do so 
still. There is therefore littie 
or no shelter from the high 
winds for which the Orkneys 
are famous; but wild and 
strong as they are, these 
Winds are not usually very 
cold. In fact, whether it 
be owing to the Atlantic or 
the Gulf Stream, or both com- 
bined, the climate is very 
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tell what the best of it comes to. 
The Orkney Red used to be a great 
favourite with Southern farmers, but 
has not held its ground of recent 
years; one is very seldom served 
now with a red potato. Long ago 
gathering kelp or seaweed for the 
manufacture of glass was a favourite 
occupation, and, as one of the oldest 
historians remarks, their agricultural 
methods long remained “strange and 
delectable.” Of course its main dis- 
tinction is the survival of that Udal 
Tenure, of which a fine illustration 
was drawn by Sir Walter Scott in the 
person of Magnus Troii, the father of 
Minna and Brenda. The Udaller was 
practically a peasant proprietor, and 
the mainland is still noted for the 
number of small holdings on it. 
Naturally the farm places do not look 
very gay, and asa matter of fact the 
one shown, a very old-fashioned farm, 
will remind our Irish readers very 
much of what may be seen cw the 
wilds of Connemara. The ducks that 
with their shadows look so pretty on 
the small pond are an important part of 
the live stock, especially when taken in 
Copvright conjunction with the flocks of geese and 

chickens. Kirkwall itself owes some- 

thing of quaint ancientness in its appearance to the native stone 
used for roofing, and in the outlying farms this same stone is some- 
what suggestive of dilapidation, in opposition to old thatch, which 
often imparts a cosy appearance to a very miserable interior. How- 
ever, appearance is not always to be trusted, and the little holders 
in Orkney are not at all badly off. They are not rich, although it 
not infrequently happens that the “ stocking foot” is fuller than 
was believed. Often it is in literal earnest a stocking foot, for 
some of the elder people have a grave suspicion of banks, as 
inventions of the ‘landlouper,’’ as they nickname everybody who 
does not happen to have been born in Orkney. Neither are they 





mild to be so far North. Un- % et. AN OLD-FASHIONED ORCADIAN FARM HOUSE (INTERIOR ViEW ). Sopyrent 


fenced or rudely fenced roads 
lead across the rolling black hills, and in your travels 
the sea, raging or tranquil, is never far away. Rain falls 
plenteously, but snow does not lie long, though once we had 
skating for several weeks, and almost every night it was lit up 
by the brightest Aurora Borealis. Of Orkney, as of Rome, indeed 
one might say, ‘‘ Thou hast thy skies.” Nowhere does the sun 
tise and set more beautifully, nowhere is the twilight more 
€xc ulsite. 

Agriculture, as may be imagined, is somewhat back- 
waid. The figures in the picture engaged in digging potatoes 


very poor, absolute want being practically unknown. They 
are a very temperate, well-living class of people, the only 
reproach to which they lie open being one that used to be 
common to all agricultural districts. We show an old-fashioned 
kitchen, that gives a better idea of their condition than can 
be obtained from pages of description. Its main feature 
is the antique fireplace, although the plates on the dresser, the 
plain deal cupboard, and the rest are eminently characteristic. 
The arched fireplace, with its chimney nook and great pot, 
might have belonged, in all probability did in its day belong, to 
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such a Udaller as Magnus 



























































Troil. Still older-fashioned is deterioration has resulted fiom | 
the cottar’s hearth, shown in the decline of the porridge-) jot, 

another photograph—cottar, be flour, artificially whitened \ ith 
it understood, is the term potatoes, not being a good . 
usually employed here to substitute for wholesome  at- 
designate a man of the labouring meal. The girdle, too, is les. in 
class. This, too, is like a bit use than. before, when it iS t 


a prime essential in kite ep 
furniture. By the by, ther: jis J 
aun allusion to it in the “|: ly 
Beggars,” very apropos to is 
article, though it is doul ul 
if there are many de\ 


from Connemara. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, houses without 
chimneys were quite common, 
in the landward part of Orkney. 
Now, it is necessary to seek 
for them, as the improvements 











seen elsewhere are gradually 3urnsites who could explai pt 
advancing over the island, and In no edition we know 0 is s 
the poorer labourer is not there any note to the pass pia 
content to have a mere “lum,” The verse runs as follows: I 
or opening in the roof, tor ‘Wi’ quaffing and laughing, . 
letting the smoke escape instead They ranted and they sang ; . 
of a chimney. Wi’ jumping and thumping ws 
i a TD lucky enough The verra girdie rang.” F 
to find one, will do well to Now the question 1s y es 
choose a perfectly still after- should Poosie Nansie’s gi le es 
noon, with no wind blowing, ring with all the merriment 1¢ i 
on which to visit it. Even then randie gangrel bodies co |d pie 
the atmosphere is somewhat make? ‘The answer shows | .w re 
too thick for the unhardened close was the poet's observat 1, . 
throat. Many of our readers and how dexterously he se: ed ra 
will remember the very vivid means to make his verse how ‘ly re 
description by Robert Burns of and vivid. When not in se 
what the inside was like: the girdle was hung on the » ill - 
‘* There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, by a nail, and of course ae ae me 
I sat and ey’d the spewing smeek, great exertion was needed to 
The auld clay biggin’, shake the frail building, it 
An’ heard the restless rattons squeak swung against the wall «nd 
About the riggin’.” rang like a bell. In a hinid's 
A considerable amount of flitting it must olten have : © 
romance has been written about been noticed how uniform is 
‘“‘peat-reek,’”’ and a_ whiff of the practice of hanging the 
it is by no means unpleasant todone fear girdle on the axle-tree of the er 
in your Harris tweeds, and cart. Where peat was burned, 
in the atmosphere round a 7. Aenz. AN OLD-FASHIONED FIREPLACE. ©°yigh and at such fires as_ that 
village where it is burned its shown, there could be no oven, 
scent is delicious, but in a lum cottage its pungency is and, indeed, the oven used to be an unknown luxury to the 
dreadful. The peat-fire is the product of a fine art, and its cottar’s wife. On the girdle she baked oatcakes for daily elo 
great merit is to smoulder on without a blaze, or any very use, not like those sold by the town confectioners of wo 
ardent heat, which is a condition very favourable to the ' to-day, which are sweetened to the point of being nauseous, but tra 
generation of smoke. Natives do not mind unless it is very thin and crisp. In some districts where oats were not much 
bad, but ‘tis otherwrsé with the uneducated nostril. It grown, the place of the oatcakes was taken by barley bannocks, dis 
may well be asked if this kind of fire is as inconvenient as which were really made from peas-and-barley meal. For extra the 
itis uncomfortable. As far as cooking was concerned, it must occasions there were girdle scones made of flour and milk, which mi 
be admitted to have served its purpose. The cooking utensils still are favourites at the farmhouses, and when concocted tha 
of the old-fashioned Scotch hind were usually limited to three, artistically delicious. Roasting was also difficult before a peat is § 
and all or any of them could be hung on the “ swey.” In our fire, and so the principal meai of the day was boiled in the big Th 
front view of an old-fashioned fireplace for burning peat, the pot. Fresh meat is a luxury not too frequently enjoyed by the mo 
swey is represented by a long chain with a hook dangling at poor of Orkney, but where there was a garden and a supply of fan 
the end of it. vegetables, anc 
On~ this could Scotch broth was the 
be suspended the boiled with a Or 
tea - kettle, the lump of bacon to at t 
“yvetlin” or give it flavour. the 
porridge-pot, and If baking had to the 
the girdle. To- be done, is tha 
day, we fear, the occurred _ for lots 
tea - kettle has instance = when oth 
far outgrown the theloafwas mad ney 
others in impor- from Hogmaney, an 
tance, and in the good old p! rate 
many a cottage of covering wit 
it is brought into with clay \ ord 
requisition five adopted. A g scr 
or six times a workman 
day. It usually independent was 
hung on the his tools, and mid 
swey, whenever have often Lb: whi 
there was surprised at t pail 
nothing’ else excellence of two 
there, and often bread prepat che 
sang all day in this primiti the 
from early dawn, style. T! Wo! 
when the good Orcadians < of ¢ 
man made brose said to be 
by pouring hot S candinavi a < 
water into a stock, and b ins 
| asin of oatmeal, little resei ~ the 
stirring it the blance to t dis 
while, andadding “black-avisec the 
a pat of butter. Highlanders, t we 
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being fair, with hair inclined to be 
}. . But probably the same rustic 
ishions prevailed over all Scotland, 
the rest of Britain, and Scandinavia. 
At all events, whoever is acquainted 
with the folk-lore and folk-songs of 
the country will have no difficulty in 
secing that in Orkney at this day 


m be discovered the habits and 
styic of living once universally 


pr alent. These were very simple 
an’ frugal. Money was very scarce, 
anv the utmost economy had to be 
pr tised in regard to all that 
nec ssitated its outlay. One reason 
wh the peasant woke up at dawn 
anc ~etired at sunset was to save light. 
Th are not very numerous now, yet 
S01 are still living who remember 
wl candles or rushlights were lit 
fror the tinder-box; and in winter 
esp ially people went to bed because 
the, could not afford to keep either 
the ‘ire or the light burning. So 
com ion was this that a friend who 
calle late for a long gossip was 
freq. «ntly invited to continue it under 
the ankets, as being the only com- 
forta le place in the house. A great 
deal of this is changed now, and the 
aver ge farm hand of to-day enjoys 
as n iny Of the comforts of life as his employer did fifty or 
a huidred years ago; but a peep into these Orkney cottages 


THINGS ABOUT OUR 


“a HOSE Martindales who have the motor.cars 1 spoke of 
are absolutely typical of one kind of English people— 
the English people who go about. There isa tradition 
on the Continent, which is I fancy dying out, that if 
you see a woman in any unexpected quarter of the 

globe, that woman is necessarily an English woman. English 
women—English people as a whole, they say, are always 
travelling. 

This is a very loose way of speaking. I recognise several 
distinctions. Of course there ave English people who travel, but 
there are others who merely go about; and of the Martindales it 
might with truth be said that they neither travel nor go about, but 
that they escort mounds of luggage from place to place. Now this 
is something entirely separate and distinct from real travelling. 
The soul of the Martindales, what part of them is not given to 
motors, is given to leather equipments. They have the noblest 
families of trunks, of all kinds and_ breeds, differently striped 
and spotted to suit different sorts of journeys. 1 like to see 
them taking flight for foreign parts from our local station. 
Ordinarily good-tempered, easy-going people, with loud laughs 
at the beginnings, and ‘‘ Whats?” at the end of their sentences, 
they are preoccupied and filled with anxieties when leaving home ; 
their platform conversation is even more broken and distrait 
thancommon. His valet—a very pale grey-faced man, whom 
lots of people mistake for an Under Secretary of something or 
other—is nearly whelmed with cares, and her maid—one of the 
new-fashioned, much prettier than her-lady type o1 maids—is like 
an actress on a first night. She herself, Lulu Martindale, elabo- 
rately and sprucely clad for the occasion, is seldom seen twice 
with the same sort of book-bag, and though she only owns very 
ordinary pearls, the Crown jewels could hardly be more 
scrupulously conveyed than in her surprising dressing-case. 

They have worked through the period when everything 
was of brown leather with a green sash (of paint) about its 
middle, and the period when everything was of grey canvas with 
white lettering has also been left behind. Compressed cane, 
painted a colour no one else had thought of, was the whim of 
two seasons ago, and then they broke out in a series of small 
chests of drawers. ‘That was when they went to the States, and 
the neighbourhood, talking it over for weeks, felt that the last 
word had been said in the matter of luggage and the top pinnacle 
of cver-developed convenience and luxury reached. 

But not at all! They returned from the States with not 
a single chest of drawers in the whole batch of furnishing ; 
Instead, a suite of miniature wardrobes was disembarked upon 
the platform, and it turned out that this was America’s proud, 
dis ainful answer to the Bond Street idea. By common desire 
the’ gave a Trunk Tea not long after they reached home, and 
We all went upstairs to view the latest expression of Yankee 
nuity. Here were these things on the floor of Lulu’s 
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A MAINLAND INTERIOR. 


may help us to realise that state of things which it may be 
hoped has now passed away for ever. 


NEIGHBOU RHOOD. 


bedroom and dressing-room, and, with her maid to help her, 
she made them do all their tricks. They really were wonderful 
when you came to inspect them, and I felt, if I could ever get 
my life so arranged as to give luggage the exclusive attention 
it appears to need, if you are to do it well, they were quite the 
sort of trunk I would like to have. Only I don’t think I ever 
could take the whole question so seriously. One gets distracted 
by other, possibly less vital, but certainly more pressing, con- 
siderations, and if my gowns come out so that I can put them 
on and my bats have plenty of soft paper stuffing in the bows, 
I’m content. 

The wardrobes were a very secretive myrtle green, with 
black bands of strengthening material about them—made, like 
all American things, absurdly much lighter than anything we 
make. They stood on endand had doors, not lids, which swung 
open if you said the right word (through your nose, perhaps). 
The key was a little bit of twisted gold, which I should have 
mistaken for an old brooch-pin and thrown in the fire; or you 
could have it in tin, Lulu said, when no doubt it would look 
like a safety-pin with a spinal complaint. 

The beauty of the trunk is that you never have to pack it 
—or unpack it. Leave your best tulle ball-gown in for a month, 
and it comes out with the Jnzitation a la Valse in every fold. 
Each frock is suspended from a separate metal arm, which holds 
the waist-belt in exact shape—that is, it is not dragged up by two 
ribbon loops, one at each side, but never loses the curve of your 
figure. The same cunning is employed for bodices, and sleeves 
are pneumatically filled, in the simplest way! The inside of the 
door is covered with little boxes and cases lettered to mark their 
contents—handkerchiefs, gloves, and so forth. And the slippers 
all stand round the roof in a frieze, pointing at you like a row of 
dancers. I should despair to explain the nature of the outward 
curve given to the sides of this trunk so that nothing can ever 
be put upon it to crush it; it must be placed upright in vans and 
holds, and it has two handles like a pickin, and cannot be carried 
otherwise than by these without killing the rash persons who 
attempt it. 

We all felt that at least this luggage was worth living for, 
and began to pat and purr over it much as the Martindales do ; 
and when we heard it was invented by a young man of fortune 
in America who did a great deal of visiting, and could not get 
his clothes carried about to his satisfaction; that he had next 
designed one for his wife’s requirements, and that since all his 
friends refused to live without these trunks, he had been obliged 
to start a factory to make them, which was always choked with 
orders, so that he had realised a colossal fortune, and had since 
had to go into Banking and Railways, and Wall Street, and other 
dark places, in order to get his surplus money looked after— 
money, the care of which entirely prevented his ever travelling 
or visiting again, so we were told—we unanimously felt that 
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there is a vital difference between this country and the States, 
where their own casual inventions simply trip people up in the 
street, and money comes and twines itself round your neck in a 
sort of endless chain of expensive embarrassments. 

Now, the Martindales are off to Egypt. They hated it the 
year before last because the steamer from Brindisi was uncom- 
fortable, the train from Alexandria dusty, the hotel in Cairo 
somehow wrong, and the dakabeah unsuited to the comfort 
of luggage. (These were the only things they noticed during 
the entire trip.) But, as I say, they are off again. The secret 
of it is that those trunks have not seen the great Pyramid, and 
have to complete their education. Lulu is able, with difficulty, 
to recall Abou Simbel, because her tea-case (she is far past a 
tea-basket !) was scratched and lost a nickel button, owing to the 
dragoman’s carelessness; and she will remember Khartoum, no 
doubt, if she can happen to lose her aluminium field- glass 
which she never uses, but carries purely because it folds up or 
undoes in such a clever way. In the same way, he has a fitting 
for a Sparklet bottle which makes a whisky-and-soda of two sizes, 
according as you open it at one end or the other, in any part of 
the desert. 

I have been little journeys with them here at home; 
Esmeralda, too. They sit all the time in the train discussing 
the equipment of other trains, or showing you how their piquet- 
board works, or how something has a snap which makes it do 
something you wouldn’t expect. 

Their whole time at Niagara he spent telegraphing about 
berths in the home steamer, and, as a matter of fact, they see 
nothing, look at nothing, and talk of nothing, no matter what 
marvellous things may be within sight, except their luggage 
and their general impedimenta. 
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It was at their house that Betty met that odious gentleniyny 
horse-dealer person, Mr. Wales Quaife, whom Father and I have 
both taken such a dislike to. He is supposed to be making a 
new kind of polo pony—lI don’t know if it’s to be steam or 
electric driven—but he has only just begun, and we are to wait 
three years before we see the results of his labours. Why the 
Martindales care to have him at the house I can’t imagine, }uyt 
he told them something they didn’t’ know about fastening 
things on to saddles, and of course they've been b on 
companions ever since. 

I’m told he comes of an excellent family in Yorkshire so: 1. 
where—but his manners! and his ignorance !—and Betty © ill 
think him amusing. Ican only remember his appalling- ¢ if 
at the Archdeacon’s lunch party last Friday. They were ail 
talking about poor Mr. Ivimey as though it were his fault bis 
so rich—the Martindales (who will say anything) and he; he 
Archdeacon’s old college friend, Mr. Bunsey, who isa he-d- 
shell Low Churcliman, and wll make those inconven :nt 
religious remarks, suddenly disliking the conversation, as w« all 
did, observed heavily: ‘ At a season like this we must | ar 
in mind that he too” (that was poor mishandled Mr. Ivir -y) 
“has his chance to enter the kingdom of Heaven.” ; 

I wondered what the Archdeacon—who has the 1 jst 
beautiful tact—would do to round off this allusion, when in 
the pause that followed, I heard that irrepressible W_ les 
Quaife man say: ‘“ Well, if he tries it, [ shouldn’t blame he 
camel if it did get the needle!”’ 

What in the world could he mean? The Archde: :on 
became purple, the Martindales screamed like peafowl. I am 
going to put this in my next letter to Terry; it is, of cov se, 
some kind of slang, but I expect he will be able to explain i 


PHARAOH'S MOUSE. 


HE plague rat, in which the pest incubates, is 
deservedly an object of horror. But inthe efforts to 
be made to exterminate the odious grey rat, it is to be 
hoped that a similar doom will not be pronounced 
on all and sundry which bear the suspected name. 

Among these is the black and white animal which is reputed to 
have flourished in ancient Egypt, commonly kept as a humble 
pet by children, and sold by them as the Alexandrian rat, but 
more commonly known as Pharaoh’s mouse. At the British 
Museum the black and white rat is bracketed with the albino 
grey rat, but his character is so utterly different that he is 
not the same creature to live with, which is the best test. 
If this little rat were a really bad character he would 
certainly, one would think, have been included in the plagues of 
Egypt. Few people can stand one rat ina room, let aione dozens 
and dozens. If there had been any really unpleasant rats avail- 
able, we may be sure that they would have been sent to trouble 
the Egyptians, and have been even more terrifying than the 
enormous frogs which in the old Sunday book pictures are seen 
hopping up the front stairs of Pharaoh’s palace, in solid battalion. 
When a Suffolk Sunday-school class was asked, ‘* What was 
the next plague?” one child said “* Meece.” ‘ No,” said a better- 
instructed boy, *‘ that warn’t meece” (mice), ‘that were hoppin’- 
toads.” The reason that ‘ that warn’t meece,” or rats, is plain 
to anyone who has kept Pharaoh’s mice. They are so good and 
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GUARDING J//IS SAVINGS. 


well-behaved that they were no use for a plague at all. Here 
the objector will say, “ Why then did the Egyptians keep and 
worship cats?” The answer to this must be 
that usually given by Herodotus, when he did 
not know, viz., that they did it for a reason 
which it is not permitted to mention. 

To set at rest doubts as to the reason for 
its omission from the plagues, it may be sai at 
once that it is a credit to the ancient civilise'ion 
which has bequeathed it to us. The wi iter 
has been the nominal possessor and actual st 
of one of these creatures for some time, anc 
derived much entertainment from observin 
inherited aptitude, bequeathed by generatioi ot 
tame ancestors under the Pharaohs. 7T «re 
are people who say that he is no more Egyp 
than the gipsies, but a creation of the fa’ -y, 
like black and white mice. I know not whe er 
he figures in the hieroglyphics. He 1s 
smaller than common ats, his tail is ot 
nearly so long in proportion to his body. .1¢ 
has not got a “parrot’’ mouth, his eyes « 
large and black, his hands and feet m *h 
smaller, his fur is longer, smoother, and glos 
He is, oddly enough, never quite happy u: 


Dn 


there are people near him. He retains ie 
Oriental habit—that of hoarding up : od 


in all sorts of odd places and at y 
hour of the day, whether he is hungry or ll 
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TOILET UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


ied. But this is also evidence of his Egyptian origin, and a 
line f thought clearly inherited from the seven lean years, and 
the xample of Yusuf ben Yakub, or Joseph, the provident 
Min ter of the Interior to Pharaoh the Good. Perhaps also it 
is a precaution more recently innate in his race, who have for 
man generations been the possession, or humble slaves, of 
child en, and have heard the question, “‘ Have you given Ratty 
his reakfast?” answered in the negative repentant untold 
numiers of times. But it is a curious fact that he never gets 
the fiture off his mind. 

fe is worse than a peasant with his everlasting apprehen- 
sion 2bout next year’s harvest. He always feels that “now” is 
the moment at which duty calls him to the gleaning in the 
fields. When the fields are a London house, his harvest is 
more varied than in “old hushed Egypt.” On the other hand, 
his opportunities are few ; but he makes the most of them. He 
soon learns all the rooms in the dwelling, and makes a “ home,” 
or small deposit bank, in each, so that when he does get the 
chance of making any savings he may know what to put them 
into. Food and bed-clothes are the main object of his solicitude, 
but nothing which is portable comes amiss to him. One might 
believe him to be one of the poor Egyptians whom the Hebrews 
“spoiled” at their departure, who has undergone trans- 
migration, and is determined, like the souls in the Vision of Er, 
never to make the mistakes or run the risks encountersd ina 
previous existence. 

They are all exactly alike in habits and appearance. All climb 
about affectionately on their masters’ or little mistresses’ arms, 
laps, and shoulders. All have a hesitating manner. All carefully 
wash their coats and hands, and wash the backs of their necks 
and heads by licking their fingers and then rubbing hard with 
them over their necks and behind their ears, like a hairdresser 
drying your head after a shampoo, and none of them ever run 
suaight when on the ground for more than one foot at a time, 
until they have found something worth hoarding, when they 
rush off in a bee-line to the bank—under a bureau, or behind a 
sola, or wherever they have founda safe deposit place before. A 
particular drawer in the servants’ hall in one house, and the 
inside of a large bureau full of pigeon-holes in the writer’s, struck 
them as particularly useful storehouses. Into the former, in 
which glass cloths were kept, they transferred corks, forks, 
chestnuts, and apple peelings. All forms of food they collect 
with earnest thankfulness and a humbleness of demeanour 
towards other people or other pets in comparison with which 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s jackal, in his deportment towards the 
“protector of the poor,” was positively bumptious. If they could 
tremonstrate when anything is taken away from them, they would 
do so with tears. But as they are dumb, and do not even squeak, 
they merely hold on sadly, with their teeth and little hands 
grasping the treasure, until it is taken away from them by main 
lorce. Then they look for something else. If the particular 
Pharaoh’s mouse with whom the writer is most nearly concerned 
at present has a weakness, it is for “‘conveying” bits of cucumber 
-another Oriental taste. To see him dragging half a large 
cucumber, about three times as long as himself, along a 
dresser, and trying to hide it in a drawer among one or two piles 
of clean dusters, is a very pleasing sight. When it is there he is 
always waiting about, on the chance that the drawer will be 
left open again, when he can eat some, or of getting shut up in 
the Crawer, when he will live on cucumber till it is opened again. 
One, which had a companion, was kept in a large aviary, 
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having a box upstairs tolive in. This was awfully 

dull and desperately dispiriting, because there was 
no possibility of saving anything for the future. 
At last, to make believe, they took to carrying up 
stones from the aviary floor, and made a bogus 
savings bank account with them. Taking these 
serious views of life, Pharaoh’s mouse never 
plays, even if he has friends. He never romps 
or runs after his tail, though he has some feeling 
of affection, for if left out at night he will 
occasionally find his way upstairs and get into 
his right owner’s bed—not into other people’s. 
Naturally, with these proclivities, he is “left out” 
as seldom as possible, but if he is, he always 
improves the occasion. Recently the piano tuner 
came with a serious face to ask ‘* Whether there 
were any rats or mice in the house?” because 
he had found all these things in the piano. The 
things were two dolls’ dresses, dolls’ petticoats 
and stockings, a doll’s hat, and a number of bits 
of paper. 

Another made a large nest in a_pianv, 
taking in parts of a shawl todoso. Butasa 
rule Ratty confines his bed-making to carrying 
off and tearing up quantities of newspaper. 

The rapidity with which he makes use of a 
chance of appropriating really useful foodstuffs 
is quite astonishing. <A little while ago two 
persons who were dining were called away 
from the dining-room just as the fish was brought in. The 
fish was whitebait, and a plate with the usual pieces of 
thin brown bread and butter and bits of lemon was placed by 
it. The servant who was waiting also went out. Three minutes 
after, when dinner was resumed, an empty plate stood by the 
whitebait, and the dinner rolls were not there either. Attention 
was drawn to this. The servant was positive they were all 
there three minutes before. But—‘ Please Ratty is lost, and it 
may be him.” It did not seem probable that Ratty could 
have taken away two rolls larger than himself and five small 
slices of bread and butter in three minutes. He must have made 
seven separate journeys, besides having to use a chair as a 
ladder. Neither had he left so much as a crumb on the table. 
During the course of dinner he appeared, silently, like a little 
ghost of a rat, in the middle of the room. Here he permitted 
himself to be caught, but none of his plunder was discovered. 
Next morning, though, his ‘* homes’ under a bureau and under a 
sofa were duly searched. It was not tili the middle of the next 
day that all the bits of bread and butter and the two rolls were 
found buried in the bottom of the coal-box. He must have hidden 
them there and dug the hole to bury them while dinner was 
proceeding, for had he tried to do so when each article was stolen 
he would have made his feet black and so left marks upon the 
table-cloth. The hole among the coals was probably dug earlier, 
for he had also buried a china toy—a bear, to wit—in the same place. 





ON HIS MISTRESS’S SHOULDER. 








The donor of the rat here discoursed of (a present from a 
boy uncle to a small niece) had derived a good deal of satisfaction 
himself from keeping rats as pets from early years. Some were 
accomplished rats, others ‘‘ off and on”’ rats, who sometimes were 
amusing and then had fits cf dulness and depression. One of the 
accomplished rats always knew where the lad slept, and if it were 
not shut up would contrive to get up to his bedroom and get into 
bed with him. Once it did quite a good bit of exploring in this 
way, as it made its way up from the basement into his room, 
apparently by using a back staircase. All these rats used to 
steal bits of silk, linen, or handkerchiefs to make beds of to keep 
themselves warm. When one was seen near an open drawer 
or a box with drisses in there was always a “turn out” 
to see that no bits of bread or of apple or other food were 
hidden to become mouldy and unpleasant. C. J. CorNisu. 





©©NGLISH AND AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES, 


HE English Blackbeiry is a delicicus and wholesome fruit when 
the plants are grown in good soil and the fruit is allowed to hang 
some time after it is ripe. It is not often, however, that it can be 
gathered under such conditions ; hence one reason why the cultiva- 
tion of Blackberries in gardens and orchards is recommended. 
Another reason is that much ground now wasted may be profitab'y 

planted with this fruit. The American varieties are somewhat larger 
than most of the English ones and of finer flavour. They are vigorous in 
growth and extremely free bearing. When well grown they are not only 
excellent for cooking and preserving—in contrast to the somewhat ‘‘ pippy” 
products so often resulting from the fruit tought in the shops or gathered from 
hedges not far enough away from the haunts of men, or rather of women and 
children—but they are really excellent for dessert, being little inferior in flavour 
to the best Raspberries. A want of flavour is compensated for by greater 
freshness. 

Of American Blackberries proper the finest one to grow is Wilson Junior, 
a large-fruited variety, which has been given an award of merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It forms a welcome dessert when fully ripe and freshly 
gathered, and makes one of the best preserves. Other fine American varieties 
are Early King and Lawton, both produciny fine fruit, but Wilson Junior is 
recommended as the variety to grow where only one is chosen. 

Though American Black! erries have been described as better than English, 
there is one English species which is probably equal to anv, and that is the Cut 
or Parsley leaved Bramble (Rubus laciniatus) ; it is a strong grower and very 
prolific, the fruit being of rich-flavour and excellent for all purposes. It may be 
grown as a climber, and thus combine both ornament and profit, its foliage and 
rosc-coloured flowers forming a pretty picture. 

POSITION AND TREATMENT. 

The Blackberry will grow almost anywhere, but is ihe greatest success on a 
deep rich moist soil, especially on one possessing plenty of lime. It is then that 
the fruit grows in bunches of twenty or thirty in a cluster. The best quality fruit 
is probably obtained by growing the plants on the same system as Raspberry 
canes-—7.¢., planied 2ft. to 3ft. apart in the rows, with 5ft. between the rows. 
All the old wood should be cut out in the autumn and the young wood shcrtened 
to about 5ft., and a liberal mulching of manure app‘ied every year; with the 
addition of some basic slag in the autumn, or superphosphate in the spring, to 
make up for the poorness of the farmyard manure in phosphates. To support 
the canes there should be stout stakes or posts, 5ft. high, at intervals in the 
rows of 10/t. to 15ft., and a wire stretched along from stake to stake at the top, 
and another wire about halfway down, so that the young growth can be well 
tied in early in the summer. It is then easy to walk between the rows and 
gather the fruit without the clothes being caught on the thorns. 

BLACKBERRY HEDGEs. 

If space cannot be spared to grow them in this way, or if it is considered 
that they are not worth good postions in the garden, another excellent and 
natural way to grow them is in the form of a hedge, either as a boundary or 
otherwise. If there is a ditch, a row on each side of it near the top, or even a 
little way down the bank, will make an impenetrable hedge alter three or four 
years’ growth, some support being put up on each side of the ditch to help the 
plants until they have well grown together. This may be a rough wooden fence, 
simply some stakes or posts with a few laths nailed to them, or a couple of 
wires stretched along. Of course, a ditch is not necessary, though the moisture 
and the alluvial sol often found in old ditches is congenial. If a hedge is 
wanted on the level, plant a row on either side of a rough fence or support of 
some kind, or even only on one side, and in about four years at the outside the 
result will be a veritable zariba. This would be a far more profitable occu- 
pation of the ground than the ordinary clipped hedge of Privet, Holly, or Quick, 
and at least as beautiful, as the Blackberry is pretty when in bloom, and not 
less so when the leaves take on their gorgeous colouring in October and 
November. 

A BLACKBERRY WALK. 

Another way to grow Blackberries is on arches, and if the arches are near 
enough together a Blackberry walk is possible. To accomplish this latter 
object the arches should be about Ioft. apart and 7ft. to 8ft. high, with three or 
four wires running along each side connecting them together, so that the 
brambles can be trained each side to meet overhead. With the arches roft. 
apart, if a cane is planted against each post, and another put midway between 
each two posts, the growth will be quie thick enough for profitable bearing in 
about three years, as if too dense a screen is formed sun and air are kept out too 
much from the interior, and lessened production with inferior quality of fruit is 
the result, while the beauty of the arcade is certainly not improved. Out-of- 
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the-way parts of the garden might be used for this purpose, as the Blackberry 
will grow in almost any shady place, though it will not bear so abundantly as 
in the free air and sunshine. 

PLANTING AND AFTER MANAGEMENT. 

The Blackberry is a deep as well as a surface rooter, and a gross feeder, 
and, unlike many fruits, there is no fear of promoting a rank growth at the expense 
of productiveness. The ground for the reception of the canes should, whe: 
possible, be deeply dug and manured, and a dressing of basic slag at the rate 
1olb. to 15lb. to 40 square yards incorporated with the soil, principally wi: 
the lower spit. If it be very poor in lime, a dressing of this should be given 
the same time, and, if the soil is a light one, cow manure should be used 
possible, as this is more retentive of the moisture in which the Blackber 
delights. When the canes are planted in the autumn or winter—November 
the best month to put in all trees and bushes—they should be at once shorten 
to within Ift. or Ift. 6in. of the ground, so that the shortened tops m 
correspond to the diminished quantity of root-fibre to collect food, and strong 
growth the following spring induced thereby. As it is the young wood whi 
bears the finest fruit, the object of the cultivator must be to obiain strong can s 
from the root every year. After the first summer’s growth they should e 
shortened to half their length, when they will fruit a little the following summ 
and at the same time make strong, vigorous young canes, which will bear fre 
the next season. 

On arches the old canes should be cut out right down to the ground ev 
autumn, as on the Raspberry system, and the young canes tied in their { || 
length unless they overlap much overhead. Those grown as hedges may be! ¢ 
to themselves after the first summer’s growth has been shortened, except to tr: n 
them a little until the hedge gets well tangled together. After a few years 
would be well to renovate the hedge by removing all the old and worn-out wo 
when the growth will be of increased vigour and the fruit of correspondin y 
increased size. 





Tue LoGAN Berry. 

Nurserymen and others have been devoting attention of late years o 
obtaining crosses between the Blackberry and the Raspberry, and some of th se 
have been on the market a few seasons, tnouzh they are noi at all weil knov 3, 
One of these is the Logan Berry, which was raised in America by Judge Log 3, 
and was considered sufficiently excellent by the fruit committee of the Ro al 
Horticultural Society to be given an award of merit two or three years ago. It 
is a vigorous grower and may be grown in various ways, being either cut do yn 
every year as rezards the old wood, like the Raspberry, while the young woo’ is 
shortened to 5ft., or allowed to grow on and form arches or pillars. ‘lie 
fruit grows in clusters after the manner of its parents, but is not round like 
them, the shape being oblong, and the colour like that of a very ripe Mulberiy. 
It is rather acid until it is dead ripe, when it makes very fair dessert. [i is 
excellent for cooking or preserving, and, being very prolific, may very likely 
become popular, unle s in the meantime improvements upon it are brought out, 
For those who wish to grow a fruit which their neighbours have not even seen. 
this is one of the fruits to choose, another being the 





JAPANESE WINEBERRY (RUBUS PITGENICOLASIUS), 
a Mulberry-shaped berry, said to mike most excellent preserve, for which, and 
for general cooking purposes, it is more adapted than for dessert. It bears 
well, while the foliage and general growth are decidedly handsome. It has 
been given a first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural. Society. — It 
makes a good climber, and can be grown as a bush, or may be planted to 
scramble over rough ground, the upper part of the rock garden, an] similar 
positions. 

MULBERRIES. 

“°C.” writes: ‘* These are not so generally grown as formerly, and many old 
trees that have died have not been replaced. This is to he regretted, as the trees 
are ornamental and succeed in half-shady places. Where the fruit is appreciated 
the trees should be planted in an open part of the garden, as when close 
to woods or shrubberies blackbirds aad thrushes oftea take the fruit before it is 
ripe, though, of course, it can be protected with netting. Half-standard trees 
are preferable, and when a uniform shape has been secured no turther pru sing is 
necessary. Mulberries are too acid in a raw state for many palates, !ut 
Mulberry jam is delicious.” 

FLOWERS IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Of late years, thanks to good preaching from the best garden books and 
periodicals, the kitchen garden has become in some degree a place for flowers, 
and a place, therefore, to visit w.th pleasure and profit. The kitchen garden of 
a former age and traditional methods which still linger in many establishmen's, 
was a dreary spectacle of fresh and stale regimental rows of esculents, a mere 
flat expanse of produce, unrelieved by a blossom, in spite of opportunities of 
filling spare corners and walk-sides with things to gather for the house.  Tiicre 
is no reason why the kitchen garden should not be sufficiently pleasant to w ilk 
about in, and more than one such garden is full of flowers—not, of course, to 
the detriment of the crops, but so placed as to give brightness and charm to 
the whole place. The walks should be margined with flowers, either peren:: al 
or annual, and places left for lines of Sweet Peas, and other things for wich 
there is generally a large demand in the house itself and as gifts to, frien 's. 
Much of the pleasure of a garden consists in cutting flowers to give to frien Js, 
and the borders by the kitchen plots provide suitable places for things of (1's 
nature, as it is then needless to disturb the plants in the more dressy beds ad 
borders. It is wise to have a good central walk of turf, then a border on eii.er 
side, its width depending upon the size of the garden, and behind that rows of 
espalier fruit trees, or bushes, or pyramids. Where a border is not poss 
brighten the kitchen garden with a few groups of flowers between the trees .d 
bushes near the walks. In this way it is possible to have masses even of Ros, 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Cactus Dahlias, Snapdragons (Antirrhinums), | 
stemons, Pinks, Stocks, and in the spring Daffodils, Scillas, Tulips, and o > 
favourite bulbs. A few arches break up the flatness of a garden, and these 1 
be covered with climbing Roses, Clematises, Honeysuckle, and, as th 3s 
appropriate to the surroundings, Gourds and Hops. Gourds form a q 
decoration ; they grow rapidly, and will soon cover a strong stem firmly pl: 4 
in the ground, and they have their uses in the kitchen when properly kept. 

SoME REcENT NEW PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Begonia Agatha.—This new Begonia was given an award of merit. rece 

at a meeting of the floral committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
a notable addition to the winter-flowering race, ani the result of cro 
B. socotrana and B. Moonlight, which has pale yellow flowers, peculiarly 
and pleasant, hence the name. B. Agatha is of dense growth, with a ma 
of pink flowers produced in quite a dense head. The plants we saw \ 
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about Ift.. high and covered with flowers. It was raised and shown by 
Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea. 
Apple The Houbion.--One of the most successful raisers of aew fruits at 
the present day is Mr. Charles Ross, gardener to Captain Carstairs, Welford 
Park, Newbury. He recently showed this new Apple before the fruit committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, who thouzht so hizhly of it that an award of 
merit was uninimously given. It is a cross between Cox’s Orange Pippin and 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch, and is not quite as large as the first-named, which is well, 
because for dessert large Apples are a mistake, whilst it preserves much of the 
good flavour of the famous Cox’s, besides being later. Its lateness is a decided 
virtue. We have plenty of mid-season Apples, but we want those in condition 
at the present moment. 
Pear General Wauchope.—-Late Pears are a blessing. We havea surfeit 
f them in October and November, fewer in December, and fewer still at this 
eason. This was also raised by Mr. Ross, and between the delicious winter 
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Pear Ne Plus Meuris and Duchesse d’Angouléme. It is not large, of grateful 
coolness, rich without a buttery flavouring, and free from grit; in every way a 
good winter Pear, of which we have a deplorable scarcity. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF RosEs.—We should welcome any specially good 
photographs of Roses, either growing or as cut flowers. If in water they 
should be in plain glasses, or vases without patterns, and on plain backgrounds. 
If in the garden they should preferably be without figures or accessories, such 
as the ironmonger’s stock, garden seats, bicycles, or family pets. They should 
be silver prints, glazed, and not less than half-plate size. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a good man. 


A WATER BABY. Copyright 
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BARROW COURT, | 
SOMERSET, 


THE 


SEAT OF 


MR. H. M. GIBBS. 


OME five miles south-westward from the goodly city cf 
Bristol, in the pleasant shire of Somerset, stands a house 
of name and fame in the West Country, and a place of 
very great note indeed. Barrow Court, the residence of 
Mr. Gibbs, is a house of which the history has been 

greatly chequered, and which has been valued by many who, 
through the inevitable passage of generations or the slings and 
arrows of ungentle Fortune, have been severed from it ever- 
more. It has at length lighted upon good and seemly days, 
wherein, brought to new honour by its possessor, it stands as an 
exemplar of many excellent things, and a triumph admirably 
conceived. It has been recovered from a state of pitiable decline. 
The good men who lived there in former days had departed, and 
the rustic plied his homely occupation in the chambers where 
the knight and gentleman had dwelt of yore. Various are 
the accounts given of the decay which fell upon the house. 
** Demolished” is the word employed by one veracious writer, 
and demolished it was so far as its former splendour went. But 
something of its fabric remained, notwithstanding the demolition. 
The walls of the farmhouse were those of the older structure, and 
the Jacobean doorway, the stucco ceilings, and other features 
were there, promising an inspiring prospect to the re-creator. 
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To start with, there was, then, the structure as a shell, with it 
old chimney-pieces and windows and some woodwork. Theré 
was scope for much hard thinking before the plan of the 
construction could shape itself fully. Then the gardens were t 
be revived in beauty and to be invested with new and unfamiliar 
charms. Visions of sunny courts, sequestered alleys, and fine 
classic garden-houses seemed to be mapped in the survey. It 
was a work which Mr. Gibbs placed before him when he took 
possession of the place analogous to that achieved at Athel- 
hampton in the neighbouring county of Dorset, at Great Tangley 
Manor in Surrey, and at Old Place, Lindfield, Sussex. 

In ancient times this Somerset Barrow was in the hands o 
the famous Geoffrey, Bishop of Coutances, possessor of many 
manors, but, when it came again to the Crown, William Rufus 
granted it to Robert Fitz-Harding, through the marriage of! 
whose granddaughter it passed to Gournays. Thus it received 
its distinctive appellation of Barrow Gurney, though the high land 
to the westward, where now Barrow Court stands, became known 
as Minchin Barrow, sometimes called ‘‘ Bearwe.”’ There a 
Gournay, or a Fitz-Harding before him, founded a nunnery, 
dedicated, as some say, to St. Mary and St. Edwin, and other: 
to the Holy Trinity. The first prioress named is Joan de Gournay, 
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in the beginning of the fourteenth 

century, to whom _ succeeded 
enes of the Holy Cross, and 

many more. The Gournays of 
arrow Gurney died out in the 

time of Edward I., their posses- 
yns passing to the Ap-Adams, 
d from them by conveyance to 
e Berkeleys, to whom succeeded 
e Comptons in the reign of 
enry VIII. 

It was, however, from the 
¢ ssolution of the priory that 
furrow Court had its origin. 
Jie fallen house was granted by 
] enry for the space of five years, 
a a rental, to one John Drew 
o Bristol, who, says Leland, 
c averted the old building intoa 
¢ odly dweiling-house. In due 
c arse the place reverted to the 
( own, and was granted, with the 
n inor of Minchin Barrow and the 
r tory and advowson, to William 
C arke, Esq., whose son Chris- 
ti oher sold it, late in Elizabeth’s 
r gn, to Francis James, LL.D. 

If the grey old stones of the 
n .usion could speak they would 
a: everate, as by their aspect they 
d. that in those times they were 
mstlv reared. The goodly house 
of John Drew had _ fallen into 
excellent hands, and, upon the 
poor remains of the old priory, 
rose a noble Tudor and Jacobean 
mansion. Later possessors added 
other features, and thus’ the 
venerable walls embody an _ un- 
written history of men. The 
son of Dr. Francis James sold 
the place in the time of Charles I. 
to Sir Francis Dodington, a mem- 
ber of a good old Somersetshire 
fainily, but Sir Francis soon sold 
it again to William Gore, Esq., in 
1059. After manv changes it thus 
came to the hands of those who 
set store upon their beautiful 
possession, and who for genera- 
tions continued to dwell therein, 
leaving many of their monuments 
in the church close by. In Coi- 
linson’s ‘* History of Somerset- 
shire,’ published in 1791, is a 
view of the house, dedicated to 
Mr. John and Mr. Edward Gore, 
which depicts it standing with its 
many gabled front, closely ad- 
jacent to the church—now greatly 
changed indeed—in the midst of 
a spacious park, with belts of 
majestic trees on either hand, and 
ornamental groups standing by 
the water-side. It was a land- 
scape such as the age delighted 
in, and who would question its 
beauty now ? 

The Gores of Barrow Court, 
like many predecessors in the 
course of ages, passed away also, 
and the misfortune of neglect 
crept over the perfections of their 
house. Sad, indeed, was the 
state into which it had _ fallen 
when Mr. Gibbs began the work 
oi regeneration, and now we may 
see by the pictures what it has 
become in his hands. Let it be 
noted first that its neighbour is 
the church, although the village 
s about a mile away; this close 
ssociation having been common 
n days when it was often but a 
tone’s throw from the place where 
he child prattled and to which the 
foung man brought his bride to 
hat in which their ancient bones 
hould rest. Misfortune had over- 
.aken the church as well as the 
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house. Up to 1823 it retained some of its conventual features, 
but the chancel was then pulled down, and the rest of the fabric 
was rebuilt in very poor style. Mr. Gibbs restored it at a cost 
of over £10,000, and how well the work was accomplished will 
be suggested by the pictures. 

The house also grew into new beauty without great struc- 
tural change, and the Jacobean entrance and many gables still 
face the park as in the days of the Gores. It is a fine and 
imposing fagade with a grand plav of light’ and shade upon its 
surface, and the grouping with the structure of the church is 
extremely beautiful. From whichever side we survey the place 
it presents an attractive picture indeed. The characteristic 
gables look out over the gardens, and at the rear the mullioned 
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windows and oriel and the long steep roofs face the veneral 


tithe barn, an embodiment of quaintness, and almost the only 


relic of the old conventual buildings. 

Our pictures of the gardens speak in part for themselv: 
It is an architect’s garden, as will be discovered, and, pace th 
who would hold back the architect to the barrier of the house 
wall, it is not to be gainsaid that the effect is very fine. The 
long terrace with the yew hedges and descents is most excellent, 
and the architectural courts at either end, in simplicity and 
appropriateness of character, would be hard to excel. Then how 
very delightful is the idea of figuring the months of the year on 
a segment of a circle by busts lifted aloft on piers. The garden 
is a monitor of the passage of time. It bears on its face the 
signs of changing seasons. 
From the slumbrous - winter 
earth rises the head of the 
fragrant spring flowers; from 
the stem, seeming dead, bursts 
the fruit-promising blossom ; 
all reaches fruition, and all in 
its turn decays, yet with the 
presage of another — sprin 
Hence have we the year circle 
and the dial as the ever- 
appropriate adornments of our 
gardens. The green court ol 
smooth-shaven turf at Bart 
Court, with the high-pinnac! 
garden-house, the twin curv: 
flights of steps, and the tem, 
with the splendid vases, is 4 
true poem in stone. The garden 
architect has worked well, a 
with force and character that: 
not to be gainsaid. Look ag: 
at the court of the sundial, w 
the lofty ball - crowned pie 
flanking the segmental stairw 
to the balustraded terrace wa 
and an ideal garden seat. Th 
once more, how sweet 4 
radiant is the iris pond, 
veritable world of water ¢: 
dening, with the pictures 
dovecote beyond. The kitc! 
garden entrance is as excell 
as the rest. ‘God gives 
increase”’ is its motto a 4 
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adornment. All is good and 
beautif{ul—a place where the 
sreen turf is the friendly neigh- 
our of the radiant flower-bed, 
nd where tree and shrub are 
1osen for some specific end 
ndaim. There are lessons in 
ch a place. of course, which 
| suggest themselves to the 
der—the charm of enclosure, 
+ « beauty of appropriateness, 
t 2 excellence of detail, and 
t « loving care of which the 
den gives testimony. It is 
arden wherein design has 
r ed the creation and attained 
t success, with a woodland 
» shbourhood for its frame- 
y -k. Such surroundings are 
o -n found in the case of 
© nersetshire gardens, for the 
s -e was a woodland region 
o old, and is still rich in its 
nwood. 
Lovely country lies about 
bE row Court, in the wooded 
a’ rocky district of the Dundry 
H is. The road to Oxbridg> 
as nds Broadfield Down, 
ar enters the elevated region, 
w! ch is rich in characteristic 





an picturesque beauty. On odoan kiKoorns 

th left are Hartfield Rocks, 

on the right the Goblin Combe — Copyright THE FORECOURT FROM THE SOUTH. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
an’ the Hill Scars, and two 

mies further on Brockley Combe is reached—a sylvan and Up scour the startled stragglers of the flock 

rocky hollow, a mile in length, in the Dundry Hills. The That on green plots or precipices browse : 


co ntry hereabout is notable for its rocky eminences, plenteously From the deep fissures of the naked rock 
clothed with wood and intersected with romantic ravines. The 
bevuty of Brockley Combe was dear to Coleridge, who in one of 


The yew tree bursts! Beneath its dark green bouzhs 
(’Mid which the May-thorn blends its blossoms white), 
Where broad smooth stones jut out in mossy seats 


hi wanderings from Clevedon through this country wrote some I rest—and now have gained the topmost site. 
delightful lines which describe the charms of the region well, Ah! what a luxury of landscape meets 

and deserve to be quoted in relation to the surroundings of My gaze! Proud towers, and cots more dear to me, 
Barrow Court: Elm-shadowed fields, and prospect-bounding sea : 


Deep sighs my lonely heart: I drop a tear ; 


‘*With many a pause and oft-reverted eye 3 : : es 
iy y Enirancing spot! Oh, were my Sara here! 


I climb the comb’s ascent : sweet songsters neir : 
Warble in shade their wild-wood melody : Such, then, are Barrow Court and its vicinage. It is a 
Tar off the unvarying cuckoo sorthes my ear: place interesting in its history, full of suggestion, possessing 
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unbounded attraction in its 
regeneration from decay, and 
extremely beautiful in the 
remarkable gardens that are 
its chiefest adornment. 


SMALL . . 
HOLDINGS. 


ROFESSOR JAMES 
LONG is a con- 
siderable authority 
on agricultural 
matters, and_ the 

timely book he has just pub- 
lished on “The Small Farm 
and its Management” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) is weli deserv- 
ing of attention. It is gene- 
rally conceded by those who 
have studied the question that 
a multiplication of small farms 
in Great Britain is greatly to 
be desired. Men cannot be 
expected to remain on the soil 
as labourers unless the more 
intelligent and_ industrious 
have a fair chance of im- 
proving their position. At Copyright 

present agricultural wages are 

low, and so are profits; housing is bad, and the chance ot rising 
in the world very slight. But small holders, yeomen, would form 
a more intelligent and stable element in rural life—is it 
possible to recreate them in any considerable numpers? At 
present our holdings are far and away the largest in Europe, 
since the average size, omitting fractions, is 15 acres in France, 
21 in Germany, 27 in Holland, 14 in Belgium, 31 in Denmark, 
and not less than 62 in Great Britain. Again, large farming 
other than grazing is being rendered impossible by the difficulty 
of obtaining labour. The most effective advantage possessed 
by the small man is that he can work himself and get the 
members of his family to work, so as to be independent of 
outside help. For these reasons we are in hearty agreement 
with Professor Long’s aims, and gladly recognise that his 
book is full of useful hints and instructions. On nearly every 
point, too, it is sound, and yet we confess to some doubt as to 
its efficiency. This is, firstly, on the general ground that 
farming on a small scale cannot be learned out of a book. 
Indeed, written formula are much more likely to do harm than 
good. Success depends on skill that can only be acquired by 
practice, on frugality and industry ingrained in character, and 
on shrewdness in recognising local conditions. All the paper 
profits in the world must go for nothing unless they can be 
realised. The small farmer must not hope to work out 
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mechanically a balance-sheet like the one Mr. Long dedu 
from a long course of reasoning. He must find out what t 
local demand is, and try to satisfy it. Suppose he were situat: 
for example, in a very High Church parish, it might pay him | 
sell his cows and grow flowers for cutting ; he must travel alon 
the line of least resistance. For that reason one cannot help thin! 
ing that if, instead of drawing up an ideal balance-sheet, Profess 
Long had got the actual profit and loss account of a fe 
successful small holders, cultivating different kinds of soil and 
meeting diverse requirements, his book would have been moi 
convincing. And one cannot quite accept the reasoning of his 
introduction, inasmuch as it fails to take into account that what 
practically put an end to our old yeoman system was the Enclosu 
Acts. The little man could get along very well as long as hi 
rights of common pasturage remained, and to provide an equivalent 
for that is the difficulty of the moment. Here, really, is the key 
of the position, and Professor Long has missed it. 

Of several substitutions of theory for practice we might 
instance his chapter on butter-making. The plan of choosing 
cows recommended by him is that generally followed in parts 
of Cheshire contiguous to Manchester. ‘ Young, strong, big 
framed dairy shorthorn cows recently calved”’ are purchased, 
and sold again at the end of the season. Whether they are of a 
good milking strain or not it is impossible for the purchaser to 
find out, and no directions are 
given to assist him in hi 
choice except that he should 
see the cow milked—often a 
most fallacious test. Nor is i 
at all certain that a smal! 
dairy is always the better fo 
having a separator. The littl 
farmers of Anglesey — thriv: 
very well, and make excellent 
butter without anything of the 
kind; they got through the 
depression more easily tha 
the same class did in any but 
a very few parts of England. 
Lincolnshire small holders, fo: 
example, suffered far mor 
acutely. 

We have no wish to b 
too critical of Professor Long’: 
little book. The kind of mixed 
husbandry that he advocate 
is being to a large exten 
followed in Norfolk with satis 
factory results, and the readi- 
ness with which small farms 
have been letting for some 
years back in that county is 
well known. It would have 


Professor Long’s treatise if he 
had obtained some of taeir 
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which to have compared the 
one given, which seems to us 
purely theoretical. To this 
he probably would make 
answer that it is rare to find 
accurate accounts kept on a 
small farm, but that was 
more true ten years ago than 
it is to-day. Professor Long 
scarcely recognises, or at least 
does not recognise as fully as 
he siould, the vast and grow- 
ing :mportance of book-keeping 
in agriculture. But the men 
then selves are beginning to 
do 0. People talk vaguely 
of sc entific agriculture, but the 
first ard most important step 
tow rds it is that of making 
care ul records. In all kinds 
of |reeding and selection of 
stoc! this is a_ primary 
requ site. Before the dairy- 
man can produce milk or 
mak: butter at a profit it is 
abso utely necessary for him 
to jossess exact knowledge 
of hs cows, both as to the 
quartity of milk they have 
gve’ and its quality; if 
he ;oes in for poultry, he 
will never be able advyan- Copyright 
tagecusly to select those to 

be killed and those to be bred from till he gets into the 
way Of keeping careful records of their previous perfor- 
mances. These are only examples, but in a calling where 
competition is so keen, and the margin of profit so low, accounts 
have become an essential in every branch. Professor Long 
works out a theoretical profit of £6 an acre on a farm of twenty 
acres, making the very respectable income, for a working man, 
of £120 a year. In his expenditure we notice there is nothing 
allowed for accidental loss, though some insurance is to be done, 
since £6 is allowed for taxes, expenses, insurance, and other 
items. The word insurance does not come into the index—a 
very insufficient one—and if any statement is made as to what 
it should cover we have overlooked it. Very few small farmers 
insure all their stock; yet on a little holding where there are 
four cows, ten ewes, a sow and porker, eighty hens, and forty 
turkeys, there is always a risk of loss by accident and disease, 
and it is a proverb that misfortunes never come alone. The 
undoing of many a yeoman farmer has had to be dated to the 
calamities of one unlucky season. 
How to be prepared for them 
must be an important item in 
his education. 


LONGBILLS 


AND 


LONGTAILS. 


Y friend who shot with me 
at the end of last season 
has only got one arm— 
the left. He often says 
he wishes his right were 
left, and then he gets 

mixed, and says of the arm which is 
non est that to lose his right was wrong, 
but that what zs left he is happy to say 
is still right. However, he shoots well 
enough. better than most of us, de-pite 
his loss) His gun is single barrelled, 
and lengthened in the stock so that the 
balance shall come at the trigger guard. 
There is therefore the least possible 
efort in liiting and aiming. It is 
lificult to screw out of the loss of an 
m any advantage to the shooter, Lut 
\ certainly does happen in the case of 
a man who can only use one barrel that 
he is, of necessity, a very cool shot. Lafayette, 
My ‘riend can shift at leisure his gun 

from the left to the right shoulder, the 

mot surprising feat, to me, that it is possible for a man so bereft to accomplish. 


-\ bid going round to the left is shot at from the right shoulder, and w/ce versa. 


We were out for woodcocks and cock pheasants, the first for preference, of 
course, although, as they are getting so lamentably scarce every year, we had 
no hopes of a big bag. There was the consoling contingency of rabbits if we 
faile’ with the others, so we were t lerably certain of some kind of sport 

Down by the wide estuary, away, perhaps, a couple of miles from the home 
coveits, there was a wood which stretched half a mile or so, and it was well 
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stocked and well looked after. But the days o! big shoots had gone, and the 
cock phcasants must be thinned out. Tne keeper lived up at the head of one of 
the many miniature valleys, and far from social communication. In his little 
world he took a pride in the responsibility that rested with him of providing 
sport for his master, and a capital fellow he was. 

‘“*Hares and hen pheasants are barred, gentlemen, please,” was the 
dictum of this autocrat of the woods, and as we knew to our sorrow the effect of 
the Ground Game Act on hares in the neighbourhood, and held to a sacred 
respect for hens in January, we accepted the order as a matter of course. 

Starting from the high road, we passed a couple of ricks of corn, and away 
went a brace of cock pheasants. There is no English bird so cute as a cock 
pheasant is in January. One of these two must have heard the arrangements we 
made, and was off before we could get ina shot; the other tried the effect of 
placing the rick between himself and the guns for about 5oyds., and he 
left too. 

Now for the woods. Down a path to the creek a cock pheasant was 
flushed by one of the spaniels, and I got first blood. In the bottom there was 
some stiff short cover to negotiate, and fallen trees lying about. The spaniels 
got dodging round here for rabbits, but the shooting, even when they were 
hustled out, was difficult, and we were not over desirous of making a big bag of 
them. Stil’, it kept up a little excite- 
ment. One of our beaters, Uncle Sam, 
as he was locally designated, grunted 
very audibly at our indifference, and 
only realised there was reason in our 
method when he had to carry half-a- 
dozen rabbits. 

“Look out, zur, cock comin’ 
down,” said Uncle Sam. And he did 
come down, fair wind, and bound for 
the wood across the estuary. My friend, 
however, with his only chance gun, was 
too many for him, and dropped him into 
the water 1ooyds. away. I, too, got 
one or two nice shots here, shots that 
had enough difficulty about them to 
make killing a satisfaction. By lunch 
we had a fair bag of cock pheasants and 
rabbits, but no woodcock. 

Working up an ideal copse after- 
wards, the welcome *‘ Mark” was heard, 
and away went a longbill with the sing.e 
shot of my friend. He thought he hit 
it, !ecause he fired where he considered 
it ought to have been, but it was not 
picked up. Ten minutes after we flushed 
another, and bagged it. Our energies 
were now directed to this particular 
search, and before we had got to the 
head of the creek leading up to the 
keeper’s house another got up wild and 
had t. ree shots sent after it. <A_ little 
later I went forward, and a steep 
tangled part of the wood was driven 
179, New Bond Street. towards me. From where I stood I could 

see the crafty longtails come up the fence, 

catch sight of me, turn back, and run 
out of the wood a gun shot and a-half away. Forty at least got off here before 
I had a shot, then a couple, scouting, gave me a double chance, and both 
dropped. Four more, a brace of rabbits, and a couple of pigeons made up my 
total at this stand, and when my friend came along with tnree pheasants and a 
woodcuck we were eminently satisfied. 

It now began to rain. We had prematurely to give up for the day, 
although there were time and places enough to kill half-a-dozen more pheasants. 
Still it was a most enjoyable time. N. M. 
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‘Two little Airedale pups are we 
Shaggy of coat and of gender “She” . 














Here you see us with Mamma 


\ ‘All the happy livelon¢g day 
‘We never knew our dear Papa. — 


‘We eat and sieep and laze and play. 


——. 
































And Cis takes care that I shant share. Such a greedy little she. 














( Except when only one bone's there ) C ‘Whai a pity you should be 
{ 























This print were told is not quife right Now itS over you_see us /riends 

But you can't keep still when you have And so our tiring posing ends 

a fight To sit for a photo we've shewn. ou how 
; So now Good-bye or rather Raw-wow 
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EW questions are of more importance to landlords than 
the means of restoring a full stock of partridges after 
the season is over. The reasons that account for 
their diminution are very obvious. ‘Too hard shooting 
may be set down as the first. It is too common a 

custom first to walk up the birds, killing as many in that way as 

pi sible, then to have a series of drives that still further reduce 
th. stock. Good shooting, too, aided by more deadly weapons 
thon used to be available, renders sport more destructive. Add 

to .hese causes the imperfect understanding of their work by a 

pl portion, great or smali, of the keepers, and a certain amount 

of .estruction by poachers, and it will cease to be surprising that 
oftn the stock of game is so seriously reduced that the next 
ye': is bound to be bad unless artificial methods of replenish- 
met are resorted to. On many sporting estates, too, the soil 
is vot favourable for partridges, and they would naturally die 
ou! unless reinforced. In too many instances the method 
adc sted to replace the shot birds is one that meets with the 
dis oproval of all true sportsmen—viz., the purchase of eggs. 

Th is a fruitful source of dishonesty on the part of keepers. No 

doi ot many, probably a large majority, are perfectly honest, but 

in » large aclass there must be some black sheep, and oppor- 
tun iesof being dishonest are simply forced on them. Peasants, 


IMPROVING PARTRIDGE SHOOTINGS. 
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E. A. Stonor, Clerk to the House of Lords, when shooting 
with the late Baron Hirsch in Hungary. It is to import 
Hungarian partridges and set them down on English ground. 
The birds are practically the same as the English variety, and 
breed freely with them—a circumstance that very obviously has 
the effect of reinvigorating the stock with new blood. The King, 
by the by, was one of the early customers of Mr. Stonor, and 
showed his appreciation by making bim a wedding present of a 
silver partridge, which, we may remark in passing, is a beautiful 
model. It is unnecessary to insist on the many advantages of 
using birds instead of eggs. The latter are either laid in confine- 
ment, and therefore yield feebler chicks, or they stand a very great 
chance of being stolen. Birds, on the other hand, are an 
unmixed benefit. They do very well if they breed among them- 
selves in this country, and still better if: they pair with native 
partridges. So far at least the plan has acted with marked 
success. 

Those who do not understand, sometimes raise the objection 
that this cannot go on for ever without exhausting the supply of 
Hungarian partridges. But this shows a complete ignorance of the 
modus operandi. Mr. Stonor draws his supplies from two large 
estates, extending to about 25,000 acres, one between Vienna and 
Buda Pesth, the other near Dresden. On these he has “ catching 
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too, are encouraged to fall into the habit of pilfering eggs, and 
their consequent demoralisation is even a graver fact than the 
improvement of one estate at the expense of another. 

The only radical cure for this state of things is for land- 
owners to refuse to participate in the trade in eggs altogether. 
Even if they be obtained from a reputable game farm there is no 
guarantee that they have not been stolen in the first instance. 
Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley has recommended that the saie of 
game eggs should be made illegal, and, although there are 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying out this suggestion, 
landowners have it in their power, by voluntary combination, to 
secure the end in view without legislative help. All that is 
necessary for them is to carry out in combination a resolve not to 
buy partridge eggs. An alliance or association for the purpose 
of giving effect to this view has already been formed, and in the 
coming season we trust it will meet with the support it so fully 
deserves, since it offers the only way out of the difficulty. 

But excellent as this idea is, it leaves the restocking of the 
wanor in precisely the same position as it was before, and the 
time has come to ask if there is any alternative. We believe 
that there is. A plan that has been followed with success at 
Sa: dringham, Welbeck, and other equally well-known places is not 
per iaps so well known as it ought to be. The design, we believe, 
for t came into the head of that well-known sportsman, the Hon. 


HARD TIMES. 


G. £2. Lodge. 


rights.” The land is farmed by a thriving peasant proprietary, 
who make the major part of their living—we refer particularly to 
the Germans— by growing Indian corn, When the bargain is 
struck it is customary for them to make a rigid stipulation as to 
the quantity of birds that may be taken. One, for instance, 
offers 200 brace from 300 acres, and this number must not 
be exceeded. The little proprietors are thoroughly alive to 
the necessity of retaining a sufficient stock to breed from. By 
the sale of live partridges they make a great deal more than they 
are at all likely to receive by letting the sporting rights, and, 
indeed, this forms for them an important source of income. Mr. 
Stonor calculates that he will have sold 17,000 partridges before 
the present season is over, yet next year they oughtto beas plentiful 
as ever. In catching them asilk net is used, and, of course, this is a 
much easier matter in late autumn and winter, when the birds are 
packed, than it is later, when the coveys diminish in size and the 
birds begin to pair. This naturally affects the price, which is 15s. a 
brace in January of this yeax, and 16s. in February, exclusive of 
a small charge for the baskets. These are very light, and of 
wicker-work with a covering of sackcloth, so that the birds, which 
are perfectly wild, do not injure themselves by their frantic 
jumping about in the hope of effecting an escape. They take three 
whole days to come over, that is to say, if they are despatched 
from Vienna late on Monday evening, they may be expected at 
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Holborn Viaduct early on Thursday morning. They come with 
astonishingly few mishaps. Out of 3,811 sent off before the 
beginning of December, no fewer than 3,616 arrived safe and well 
in this country, and the casualty list was swollen by the accidental 
bursting open of a basket and the flight of the prisoners. Early 
in tie vear there was a paragraph in the papers about a partridge 
that was seen on Westminster bridge, and it may easily have 
been one ofthem. Inside the box plenty of food is deposited, but 
no water, since partridges do not drink in captivity. On arrival 
each basket is carefully examined, any dead or ailing birds are 
removed, and then transmitted to its destination. How safe the 
voyage is may be inferred from the fact that out of one batch 
of 300 sent to an English landowner there was not a single one 
missing or dead. When they come to an estate they should be 
turned out as soon as possible, at night just before daybreak 
being the best time. ‘The spot chosen ought to be previously 
well strewn with food, and near some hedgerow or other covert. 
The coverings of the basket may be drawn back bya long string, 
and all the better if he who holds it be out of sight. In the 
morning the birds will leave the baskets of their own accord, and 
if undisturbed begin to feed and remain where they are turned 
out. Coveys of froin ten to fifteen birds should be turned out at 
each spot selected. On no account should they be shut up in 
pens beforehand. 

Such is a very brief account of the method pursued, and the 
fact that it has been found to answer by such first-rate sportsmen 
as the King, the Duke of Portland, Lord Waterford, Lord 
Baring, the Hon. F. Lambton, Sir Richard Graham of Netherby, 
Earl Tankerville, the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Walter Long, Lord 
Henry Bentinck, the Hon. F. Smith, and Sir Cameron Gaull—to 
take a few names at random—is proof enough that it has been 
found very efficacious in restocking a hard-shot manor. Inci- 
dentally it has the advantage of enabling hard-working country 
folk to earn an honest penny instead of offering them an induce- 
ment to steal. 

As an example of the good effects of putting down Hun- 
gerian partridges, we cannot do better than take the Duke of 
Portland’s shooting near Welbeck. The district, as need 


FOXES IN THE 


HE incident here shown is a familiar sight at covert 
shoots where the fox and the pheasant are equally 
preserved. It occurred when the Earl of Bradford’s 
Weston Park weods were being shot, as was described 
and illustrated in Country Lire recently. Probably 

no more graphic picture of a fox breaking across the open was 
ever shown. Three foxes were seen that day. The first, a very 
mangy one, broke across between Lord Clarendon and Lord 
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scarcely be said, does not form at all a good partridge country— 
it is one, in fact, where the utmost care would not suffice 
get up a good head of this species of winged game. Y« 
excellent results have followed from the importation 
Hungarians, as the record of last year’s shooting, publish 
some time ago, shows very plainly. It is not only that the 
Hungarian thrives exceedingly well on English soil—no doubt 
the change of ciimate is very beneficial; and induces it {o 
breed and prosper—but the birds mate readily with the natiy«s, 
And a little consideration will show the great benefit of this, 
Partridges are not a far-travelling tribe of birds. They | 
to haunt the same fields and feeding-places, and except w!| 
wanting a change of food it may be assumed that they exh 
little tendency to migrate. But upon the breed the effect 
this is patent. We know that wheat, bar'ey, oats, and ot! 
kinds of grain have deteriorated through the in-breedi: 
from which they cannot escape except by human interferen 
Obviously, partridges must have in-bred in the same 
although perhaps not quite to the same extent. The infus 
of fresh blood is supplied by these Hungarian birds, a d 
therefore must have almost as good an effect as was produc | 
when the wild oat of Central Asia was crossed with 
cultivated variety in Great Britain. In other words, wh n 
the Hungarian mates with the English partridge, 
offspring is bound to be strong, vigorous, and healthy--a 
much better bird for the gun in every way than either of 
parents. 

We cannot close this account without some refere: 
to Mr. Stonor’s personal record as a sportsman, though 
shooting circles it may be thought superfluous to do so. 
is a Nimrod among chamois, and holds the record, we beli¢ 
for a day’s bag of that shy and difficult beast of vene:.. 
Also he is a crack partridge shot. At a famous party giver a 
year or two ago by Prince Hohenlohe in Hungary, out of a to il 
of 4,494 birds to eight guns he accounted for 1,227, the shooti. g¢ 
lasting for eight days. As this was perfectly natural ground— 
no turned down birds—it may be set down as a red-letter day in 
the sportsman’s calendar. 
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SHOOTING-FIELD. 


Bradford. Several suggestions were made that it should be 
shot, but as each gun relied on the next to take this dread 
responsibility the mangy one got off. That shown in the picture 
was a fine dog fox, which was lying in the covert with a vixen. 
The latter got away at first on the other side. Both were 


dodging about in the covert for some time, putting up a lot of 


birds at the corner where Lord Granby and Lord Clarendon 
were standing. Finally, the dog fox stole back till he met the 
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Weston under Lizard 


beaters, and 

then ran for- 4 

ward and % 

broke, AS fom Shrewsbury == 

shown in the 
icture. As 





foxes know quite well that (>> See x off 


no harm is intended to them \) Sees 
when cover shooting is \ 23) uit 
goin;; on they show freely, 

and exhibit none of that 

craft and power of creeping 4 
and hiding which they ° 
show When hounds are j 
drawing, and they are ‘|. 
eithe: reluctant to break or 

wish to make a point in a 

direc ion from which the 

posit on of the pack when 

draw ng cuts them off. 
Ther2 is none of the crawl- 

ing ziong the tops of walls, 

cree] ng belly-flat up 
drairs, silent, almost in- 
visibe gliding through 
hedg: bottoms, and the like 
whic1 Reynard then dis- 
play:. Neither do foxes 

in hinting counties seem 

to i1ind shooting days 

They draw a_ distinction 
evidently. Recently a very 

thick belt, once an old pack 

lane, which being disused : 
had grown up with bushes 3 

and brambles, was being » 

beaten by three or four ‘ 

spaniels. The gun forward suddenly saw before him, as if it had 
dropped from the sky, a great yellow fox, standing in the open, 
but not 6yds. off. Neither moved forsometime. Then the dogs 
came near, and the fox slipped aside into a thick thorn bush on 
the edge of the strip, which was nowhere more than about r4yds. 
wide, and lay down flat on his belly with his nose on his paws. 
The spaniels came bustling down, sending forward a rabbit now 
and then, and soon came on the fox’s scent. They knew per- 
fectly well where he was, and though they hustled every other 
bit of cover near, not one went up to that bush. They actually 
put out and chivvied a rabbit close by, but they agreed to ignore 









BOOKS OF 
“ 4 T the time of my marriage,” writes Mrs. Charles Bagot 
in “Links with the Past” (Edward Arnold), “my 

husband asked me to destroy the journals which I 

had kept during my earlier youth. He had known 

qq so much unhappiness and dissension caused by such 
Writings that he entertained both dislike and distrust of them.” 
There is doubtless much to be said for the point of view taken 
by the handsome young captain of Grenadiers who met Miss 
Percy first at a dinner party at Cassiobury, where she gave him 
acold welcome, and danced with her later at Almack’s, in the 
days when Lady Jersey held such imperial sway there that she 
once ventured to refuse a voucher for a ball even to the Duke 
of Wellington himself. Hazlitt’s Memoirs, indiscreetly edited, 
are a case in point, and so in truth are those of Greville, although 
itwas of his brother Henry that Captain Bagot’s colonel said, 
“Good Lord, I should as soon think of calling out my mother’s 
maid.” Such memoirs do often cause fain, although it is to be 
feared that most of us enjoy them none the less for that reason. 
But Captain Bagot, who certainly was not thinking of posterity 
when he induced his young wife to burn her girlish diaries, 
probably performed an unconscious service to us of the 
twentieth century who have his widow's reminiscences before 
us, for the venerable lady (she was born in 1821 and her book 
was published in the closing days of 1901) has been driven to 
write mainly from memory. The result is that she tells us only 
of those people and those events which have left the most clear 
Impressions upon her mind, that time has mellowed the dislikes 
which she must have felt for various persons, and has inspired 
her with a sense of proportion which might perhaps not have 


_becn present if she had been able to refer to a long series of 


carefully-kept journals. Hence comes it that the stories which 
she tells how are precisely those which one wishes to hear, and 
thet from her pages of old-world gossip we can construct for 
ourselves a lively and truthful picture of Society in London and 
the country as she saw it. 
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the fox. He 
seemed a party 
upd to this ‘con- 
spiracy of 
silence,’ for he never 
moved, and was left there 
in peace. The only place 
in which a fox runs serious 
risks of being shot by 
accident is in very high 
turnips, where they will 
occasionally lie quite early 
in the season after the corn 
has been cut. Where there 
i ace” I ae are plenty of hares slipping 
sy Se away scarcely visible, a fox 
ate ats [| will sometimes come in for 
; a quick shot, and go off the 
SF SF \nanteteM— worse for it, to the utter 
(e) -* “Se PREY horror of the gun, who, 
eer NY instead of seeing a hare roll 
over, sees the startled leap 
of the peppered fox. On 
. the only occasion on which 
the writer saw this happen 
the fox was chased by a 
young dog, which gained 
on it and was soon almost 
at its brush. Though pro- 
bably bit, or in any case 
not wishing to put on the 
pace, the fox made a 
double round a_ straw 
heap, and by this 
apparently simple  man- 
ceuvre threw off the pursuer 
at once. 

For the plan of Weston Park and its covers here shown we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. H. Carter, agent for the 
Earl of Bradford’s estates. It shows an excellent example of 
the planting of home coverts in and round a park. It will be 
noticed that only the northern half was shot on the day which 
formed the subject of the previous article in Country Lire. 
The covers are nowhere planted with straight lines or edges, 
but follow the contour of the ground, except so far as the 
park wall bounds them. The continuation of wood with 
water at Cowley Wood and Cottage Wood is_ particularly 
successful. 


lay 





PLAN OF WESTON PARK. 


figs E247. 


To the construction of such a picture the very artlessness of 
the book is a help rather than a hindrance. Its pages contain 
just the random talk of a clever old lady who has lived in the 
best society all her life, who has known the men who were 
instrumental in shaping the destinies of England and the women 
also who had their unmarked share in the same work, who cares 
very little for the order in which her statements are made so long 
as they are interesting. That random talk, too, includes remi- 
niscences of the battle of Waterloo, from the lips and the pens 
of others, which may have some influence even upon the views 
of military historians, and copious extracts from the journals of 
Miss Mary Bagot, who “ married Roland Wingfield, Esq., who 
had an estate in Shropshire; she was little known, and | think 
little beloved by the rest of the family ; of the pride of ancestry 
which is said to belong to it she had her full share, but I believe 
she had also estimable qualities.” 

Such a book is, by its very nature, a charming puzzle and 
problem to the writer who desires to indicate its character 
without extracting too much of its substance. Analysis of its 
contents is impossible. They are thrown together in delightful 
confusion. In the first chapter we are in Ireland in the days of 
Daniel O'Connell, in a Viceregal Court where the Duchess of 
Northumberland did not approve of waltzing, but the young 
officers came privily to the Castle to practise waltzing and the 
gallopade; we have stories of banshees, of early railway journeys, 
of Lavalette’s escape from the Conciergerie and of his wite’s 
heroism, of ‘* Princess Victoria eating asparagus in her own 
fashion, which was not a pretty one,” and of her coronation. 
«* We had to be in our places in the Abbey, in low dresses, etc., 
by four o’clock in the morning. We got up at two, and were 
advised to drink a mixture of brandy and yolks of eggs. The 
coronation was a beautiful sight, well worth all the fatigue.” 
Two paragraphs later begins a description of the excitement 
over the first Reform Bill, which of course was over long before 
the Coronation was dreamed about, of the Duke of Northumber- 
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land fortifying his castle at Alnwick, of Captain Percy refusing 
to illuminate at Scotsbridge, and threatening to shoot the first 
rioter who crossed the threshold, of William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide at Moor Park, of Talleyrand “ deadly pale like a death's 
head, and a most remarkably shaped head,” of Madame de 
Gontaut and of Long Wellesley. 

All that in thirteen pages shows at once how delightful is 
the variety of the book, how forlorn would be the attempt even 
to enumerate its contents. It simply bristles with anecdotes of 
early days when Miss Bagot used to wander about the world 
with her naval father, and with his reminiscences, no less than 
hers. Each chapter is, as it were, a new kaleidoscope. But 
perhaps the most important passage of all is one in which the 
Duke of Wellington’s own remarks on his tactics at Waterloo 
are reported by the pen of Lord Hatherton. It shows, as indeed 
may have been gathered already from Sir Harry Smith’s Auto- 
biography, that everything happened precisely as Wellington 
foresaw it would happen, and that the Prussian share in the 
victory was by no means so great as some poor- spirited 
Englishmen would fain lead us to imagine. As in the 
case of Sir Harry Smith’s Autobiography, so here one 
would like to linger in loving sadness over the passages 
which tell of the feeling of England and Europe after Waterloo. 
Surely the niece of that Major Heiry Percy who brought the 
good news “in the fastest sailing boat then procurable,” and 
drove from Dover to London with the captured “ Eagles” pro- 
jecting from the windows of his post-chaise, who found the Duke 
of York at dinner with a rich widow in St. James’s Square, who 
saw the Prince Regent burst into tears when he began to realise 
the price of victory, may well have been stunned into silence 
when first she met the saviour of Europe face to face. Surely 
she does well to treasure the clasps which her uncle cut from 
Napoleon's cloak at Waterloo, with the gloves which the Duke 
wore on thesame day, and with the sword which Nelson gave to 
her father. And she does well also to preserve the memory of 
the Iron Duke’s tears over the death of Alick Gordon, and of 
his refusal to be congratulated on the ground that ail his friends 
were dead, for these things show that the Duke was not so 
lacking in human sympathy as some biographers would make 
out.. The great general must, on occasion, spend the life of his 
men freely to achieve a grand result, but won sequitur that he does 
not feel acute pain in the performance of his duty, and it is good 
to learn that in this respect the Duke was essentially human. 

So I bid adieu to a grand old lady, remaining amongst us 
still, who has been at the pains to jot down in this fascinating 
volume a mass of reminiscences, and of scraps of information, 
gathered together in the course of a long and observant life. She 
came of a first-rate fighting stock, she married into a family 
which Norman William did not disturb in the estate which it has 
held ever since. She gives to us out of her abundance. The 
very least that can be said of her book is, that it is full of brilliant 
and interesting talk which can be laid aside and resumed at will. 
Looked at from a more austere point of view, it is a storehouse in 
which the careful historian will find a thousand touches which 
cannot fail to help him towards a just estimate of the great men 
and the great events of the past. CYGNUS. 


ESSRS. FREEMANTLE have more than once before now proved 
themselves benefactors of the literary public by producing really 
beautiful editions of English classical works. They have now 
added to our obligation by publishing Leigh Hunt’s dx Old 
Court Suturb in two of the daintiest volumes it has ever been 
my lot to handle, almost in fear and trembling by reason of their 

delicacy. The binding, to start with, is of lavender watered- -satin, upon which 
is superinscribed a quaint armorial design in gold, the print is perfection, and 
the illustrations by Mr. E, J. Sullivan, Mr. Herbert Railton, and Mr. Claude 
Shepperson are, to be plain and truthful, chaste and characteristic. Perhaps 
the one which compels thought most is the frontispiece by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, 
which consists of Leigh Hunts portrait, with a facsimile signature in a hand- 
writing which betrays the man as completely as do the lines of the portrait 
itself. In the latter the long hair, the broad forehead and thoughtful eyes, 
the marked yet delicate nose, and the fastidious lips are particularly 
striking, although at the first glance the clean-shaven face above the wide, open 
colidr almost suggests an exceedingly clever woman. Memories are so short in 
these days that although Leigh Hunt, one of the most brilliant sons of Christ’s 
Hospital, only died in 1859, his early career as War Office clerk, dramatic 
critic of the Z?mes, editor of the Zxaminer, and friend of Byron, Shelley, 
Brougham, and Keats, has almost been forgotten, and there are few indeed 
who remember that in the year of the battle of Waterloo, Leigh Hunt 
was languishing in Surrey gaol for a libel—or what was called a libel—on the 
Prince Regent. He was, in truth, a good deal of a roiling stone, and by no 
means sui.ed to the harsh life of workaday journalism; and hence it was that 
some of his best work was done in his declining years, when the liberality of 
private friends and of Lord John Russell’s Government placed him above sordid 
cares. Mrs, Shelley settled on him £120 perannum, Lord John Russell gave him 
a pension of £200 out of the Civil List, and twosums of £200 besides ; and some 
friends organised a benefit performance of ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” which 
realised for him the handsome sum of £900. This gave Leigh Hunt the 
Opporiunity, beyond price to any man of literary taste and highly strung 
temperament, of writing at leisure on subjects which he loved, nor was there 
any topic nearer to his heart than the old suburb of Kensington, upon 
which he did his best work from 1853 to 1855, when he was an old 
man residing at Hammersmith. In a most admirable introduction, to which 
the so-called editors of English classics might well turn as to a model, Mr. 
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Austin Dobson gives us a picture in vivid words of Leigh Hunt’s declinj ng 
years. ‘He had begun to taste the beatitude of actually paying as he went =P 


and incurring no more bills. He had become a contributor to the Edinbups h y= 
KHeview, and had succeeded by the good offices of Macaulay, in pruning his dal 
colloquialisms to the formal standard of Macvey Napier. He was still the oiq mie 
sensitive, humorous-eyed Leigh Hunt of the wide collar and floating ol 
night-gown,’ delighted with a flower, or a bird, or a butterfly ; ready to die { 
a principle or to scream out at a shower; but Time had snowed upon his pericra- 19 
nium, and to his breezy vobe de chamber he had added, or was about to add, q a 
8 


protective cape, more or less ample, of faded black silk, which gave him 
air (says John Foster) of ‘an old French abbé.’? Happily, about this very t 
his portrait has been drawn by a master. He was visited at Hammersmit! 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who devotes several pages of ‘Our Old Home’ { 
account of his impressions. He found Leigh Hunt ‘a beautiful and vener.’ je 
old man, buttoned to the chin ina black dress coat (he must have been o&:..5 

out when Hawthorne called, for this was not his ordinary costume), tal] 

slender, with a countenance quietly alive all over, and the gentlest and 
naturally courteous manner.’ The picture is too detailed to copy in full, t 


the author of ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ lays stress on the wonderful variety in Hy \’s af 
play of features, on his beautiful eyes and caressing voice, his agreeable, : 
and wholly unconventional manners, and the nervous foldings of his han 5 
he talked, which, with other evidences, testified to his fine and imm e 
sensibility. Lastly, Hawthorne notes—as others have noted—his frank 4 
almost childlike welcoming of praise. ‘ He accepted it,’ says Barry Co. | al 
(who had introduced Hawthorne to him), ‘less as a mark of respect from « 5 ell 
than as a delight of which all are entitled to partake, such as spring wi by 
the scent of flowers, or the flavour of wine.’ ” an 
Some day, perhaps, CounTRY LIFE may return to this subject. | 2 an 
meanwhile it is only right to warn the reader that if appearances go for anyt: 2, res 
he will be well advised to make early application for this choiceworthy e 1 aly 
of the best work that was ever written by a scholarly man on one of the t Ye 
interesting, if not the most interesting, of the suburbs of London, a } : dot 
moreover, which contains incidentally an almost matchless sketch of the s 
and the social tone of the first half of the last century. Mr. Dobson is some s wh 
inclined to regret that the vicissitudes of Leigh Hunt’s career had been  h the 
that he never possessed, or at any rate never was able to keep by him, a con e sO 
library, and was therefore compelled sometimes to write round subject 1 SO 
sometimes to rely upon information gathered from correspondents. But [2h to 
Hunt wrote round subjects so exquisitely, and the mere act of reading wh. ne of 
wrote is so easy that the wise man would never have a word altered. ext 
With the Ophir Round the orld, by William Maxwell (Cassell), is pl it rt 
and easy in the reading, and may be regarded as the first fruits of the harves. of z 
books which is inevitable after such a tour as that of the Prince and Prince: of pik 
Wales. I learn, without any surprise, that the first edition of this work was old dif 
out within three days of pub‘ication. Indeed, if there is anything surprising alut hig! 
the matter, it is that the publishers were not ready with more than a mere two or tri 
three thousand copies of a book which was certain to secure a market in Great snd not 
Greater Britain. The volume may be described as consisting of well-written letters, tra 
letters if anything somewhat too elaborately well written, from an intell the 
traveller. Mr. Maxwell deserves gratitude for providing a pleasant mixture of W 
gossip and thoughtful comment by the way, to which illustrations from photo- phd 
graphs of Mr. J. Walter Jones and others give an air of vivid reality. Mr. J. Co: 
Walter Jones, in passing, is a man who may be of some interest in the future. pla 
Originally an elementary schoolmaster in the neighbourhood of Sandringham, he fitu 
had so far come under the notice of the Prince that His Royal Highness invited the 
him to take the memorable tour in the capacity of confidential clerk. Few to 
elementary schoolmasters, if any, can boast so wide an acquaintance with men wel 
and cities. : 
I confess that I turned to the Mew Liberal Review with the feeling tha 
that though it might please me in the reading, it would probably be me: 
so extremely political that its subjects might best be avoided. Discourses fiel 
on Lord Rosebery, by ‘* Outis” and Mr. Lloyd-George, and on ‘*the Moral —r 
of the Galway Election,” by Arthur Lynch, ‘* M.P.” were not promising of t 
as topics. But hope arose when I perceived that Mrs. Aria dealt with feminine for 
extravagance, and that Mrs. Marriott Watson had written some of those things Pee 
suggested by her title ‘* Hortus inclusus: the Road to Spring.” The former the 


fairly takes away the breath of the mere man. It appears that ‘*a leader in 

society, as beautiful as she is well known,” has said that it is impossible for a AN 
woman to fill her place in smart society thoroughly with a dress allowance of . 
less than £3,000 a year. This Mrs. Aria, who ought to know, tells us is to 

understate the case, and then she goes into arithmetic, which proves that she is a 
right. Even a fur garment costing, say, 1,000 guineas to start with, will need 
%20 a year to keep it up to date and wearable in the best circles. A hat undet 
five guineas is impossible, and one a fortnight is not too much. And so on, 
until we learn that ‘‘the 43,000 insisted upon as a limit will not much more 
than touch the fringe of the requirements of modern dress. Taking into c 
sideration the necessary attributes of jewels and lace, it would be a mere dro} 
the ocean of desire.” It is all very well to write lightly on this su’ ject, | 
must confess to a certain sympathy with one who called upon Mrs, A 
to remonstrate. ‘*She was a lady clad in all the simple since: 
of linsey woolsey, and wearing the white stockings of a blameless life,” who 

told Mrs. Aria that by her description of gowns and of fashions she was ‘ luri 

her fellow women into perdition, to say nothing of plunging their husbands i 

poverty and disgrace.” Moreover, it is perfectly clear that Mrs. Aria hers 

while she was ‘‘ wondering if elastic-sided boots were much more moral tl 

those which buttoned, and whether it were essential to the conscience of a rea 

good woman that she should wear a petticoat of yellow and red-striped re; 

was more or less consoled with the reflection that neither the late nor 

present Queen of England can be said to have given any royal encouragem 

to senseless extravagance. The article. in fact, makes one think. On i 
other hand, the beauty of Mrs. Marriott Watson’s article is that it does noth 

of the kind. To read it is as simple a pleasure as that which we ought to | 

in drinking pure spring water. Here is an example—a rhapsody on the o 

‘© To my mind he is of the Middle Ages ; he has, in a measure, the remoter 

of medizvalism and the majesty. You are too apt to people the sward be 

his outspreading branches with folk in vair and velvet, and harness of dam 

cened silver and gold, knights in chain armour, and ladies with the hermin : 

the céte-hardie, to consider him an intimate. He is rather the ultimate out; 

of old romance. And yet the bare hawthorn’s twisted maze of gnarled tr 

and infinite intricacies of twig and brancn—although it reaches out to fancies 

an older time, the misty age ‘of myth and legend, murmuring ‘ Broceliande ’ 

you, even as grey willows will whisper ‘ Avalon’—the hawthorn, some 

wears more the aspect of a familiar, While these have their distinct : Co 
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separate associations real or imagined, it is the beech that stands for to-day and 
yesterday and for all time. Clothed with translucent leafage or stripped, as 
now, in suave, silvery loveliness, it grows as a gracious monument to the 
memory of the old beliefs. To this day I find it no easy matter in the depths 
of u beech wood to disbelieve in Dryads.” 

It is in the nature of things that Who's Iho (A. and C. Black) for 
1902 should be bigger than its predecessors, and, naturally, the volume tends to 
grow more complete. As a book of reference it is indispensable, and it is also 
d’stnctly amusing to dip into. Most of the statements are in the nature of auto- 
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ro SN HIS particular writer, while he yields 
to none in appreciation of the value 
of field trials of pointers and setters, 
and while he is conscious that even 
in the matter of spaniels there is 
alw. sa danger that dog shows may do harm 
by couraging excessive attention to shape 
and ints, to the neglect of character, training, 
and >telligence, is yet quite convinced that the 
resus of field trials of spaniels must nearly 
alw: s be in some measure unsatisfactory. 
Yet, ‘n spite of this, the field trials are un- 
doul edly operative for good, for the point 
whic is unsatisfactory about them is that, 
thov 2 sportsmen should draft their rules never 
so c efully and methodically, it is impossible 
so tc ‘ormulate them that the marks awarded 
to « ch dog shall be a satisfactory index 
of n-rit. The spaniel’s work is, to a large 
exter., one of rustling and hustling. His 
fault’. when he shows them, are plain as a 
pike: ‘aff; his merits are of many shades, the 
differ-nce between which are irreducible to exact 
figurcs. Hence comes it that there is rarely a 
trial of field spaniels at which somebody does 
not, more or less politely, according to his 
training and nature, carp at the decision of 
the judges, and so it was at Clumber on Copyright 
Wednesday of last week, when Lieutenant - 

Colonel Cane and Mr. W. W. Watts awarded the first 
place to Mr. J. P. Gardner’s bitch Tring, to the discom- 
fiture of Mr. J. Alexander’s Beechgrove Bee, so that 
the Clumber was beaten. On the decision it were unwise 
to comment. It is enough to know that both bitches worked 
well, that the judges did their best in a difficult situation, and 
that the produce of either bitch ought to be anything rather than 
mere show dogs. This kind of result is what is looked for from 
field trials, and the destination of the prizes really matters little 
—matters, indeed, nothing to any other persons than the owners 
of the dogs. The stake for braces looked at first like a triumph 
for Mr. F. Winston Smith’s pair, but on their being tried again 
Peechgrove Minuette went wrong over a wounded pheasant, and 
the first place was awarded Mr. C. C. Bethune’s Brownie and 
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biography or of answers to catechism, and therefore presumably accurate, but it 
is entertaining to notice, in cases where the mention of names would be invidious, 
the difference in the sense of proportion shown by various catechumens. 
The motto of Who's Who is Honi soit gui mal y pense, which, I suppose, 
means to imply that there is nothing to be ashamed of in answering the questions. 
From the same firm comes the Exg/ishwoman’s Year Book, of which the 
motto might well be Quécguid agunt femine, edited excellently well by Miss 
Emily Janes. Ina world in which women play a more active and useful part every 
year this handbook of them, their work, and their amusements is really useful. 
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Schultz. Two very pleasant and interesting days were spent, 
and thanks are due to the Duke of Newcastle for placing 
admirable ground at the disposal of the club. CANICULUS. 


ON THE GREEN. 


WEEK or two ago only, in these notes, I observed that among the 
difficulties attending the institution of a golf match between England 
and Scotland would be the hideous invidiousness of the selection of 
the teams. It is just like the irony of things that having so said I 
should find myself asked to be a selector, and should accept. The 
fact that acceptance is likely to make one ‘‘dashed unpopular,” to 

use classic words, hardly seems a reason for declining. If there is to be a match, 
someone must select, unless the 
selection be left to the result of the 
championship play, which cannot be 
done if the match precede the 
championship, and that is a course 
which has advantages. But I per- 
ceive compensation in the _ post. 
Some of those on the doubtful line, 
who wish to ‘* represent,” wiil have 
to be ‘* dashed polite ” to the selectors. 
Moreover, who will say that there is 
no money in it? Do the candidates 
deem that the selectors are above 
britery ? Just let them try. 

Ten aside, restricted to amateurs, 
in matches of thirty-six holes, singles, 
at Hoylake, on April 26th, that is to 
say, on the Saturday preceding the 
amateur championship—those are the 
details according to the announcement 
sent to the papers by Mr. Janion, the 
secretary of the Royal Liverpool Club. 
The club is instructing its representa- 
tive to propose, at the next meeting 
of the delegates who look after the 
championship, that the affair shall b= 
made annual. It is like the enter- 
prise of the Royal Liverpool Club to 
start the thing. It was toa like 
drivin energy in Liverpudlians (rather 
nicely situated, geographically, as a 
haliway house between the Scottish 
and the Southern golfing civilisations) 
that he institution of the amateur 
championship was due. The match 
pe ought to be good fun—except for the 

“COUNTRY LIFE." selectors. 
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The Midland Counties’ professionals have started, under Harry Vardon’s 
chairm :nship, an association of a provident and an organising kind, on the lines 
of the association formed for the professionals in the metropolitan district under 
Taylor’s presidency. The latter has made its name shorter, and at. the same 
time of wider significance, by knocking out any local designation, so that it 
now calls itself ** The Professional Go'fers’ Association.” The new associa- 
lion expresses a pious hope of affiliating itself to the metropolitan and all- 
embracing one. Union, in these affairs, is strength; but the bigger the 
organisation the more organising it needs. Still, for that, there are  lenty of 
good heads among the professionals. Have not our fathers told us trat “it 
tak’s a heid to play gowf”? At the last meeting of the bigger association it was 
decided that a tournament should be held about April 23rd. 

If anyone wants to read a really practical, sensible, and woeful article about 
dealing with that curse of the inland putting green, the earthworm, he should 
look at an article by J. Anderson of Musselburgh in Golf Jilustrated for 
January 1oth. An interesting table for professional golf during the year past, 
contributed by Mr. Rcss Coubrough, is also a feature of the same number of the 
same paper. Taylor comes out best. He has met Vardon once and beaten 
him. Ile has met Braid nine times, has wen five matches and halved one. 
Braid has met Vardon six times, has lost three matches, halved one, and won 
two. Out of £2,094 given in prize money (this is approximate only) Braid, 
Taylor, and Vardon have won 41,336, Herd, White, and Kirkaldy 4241, 
leaving al! the rest to scramble for £516. THlorAcE HUTCHINSON. 
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IIE Quorn are to have a new huntsman. The adv.amages of the post 
are great. It is a grass country on two out of the four days’ 
hunting, and it carries a good scent. On the other two days there 
is a country excellent for sport, but not attractive to a fashionable 
crowd. A careful man can now enjoy much sport and realise a 
comfortable independence for his old age. There is an excellent 

ind kind-hearted Master. But were I a huntsman I should think well before I 
accepted the post. You have a critical and impatient crowd behini you. They 
are often men who have had much experience of hunting. Those who have hunted 
with the Quorn for many years have seen the career of the greatest huntsman 
in a grass country of our time. They have a high standard to judge by. But 
not only has the Quorn huntsman a crowd behind him, but he has often some of 
the worst foxes in England in front of him. Why the foxes in the Quorn 
Friday country should be so bad, it is not for me to say, though, like other 
people, I have my theories. It is, therefore, a very difficult couniry in which to 
give satisfaction, and a huntsman in a comfortable place would do well to think 
twice be!ore seeking the dangerous glory of the Quorn. 

The past has been a week of sport and also of accidents. In both cases the 
most serious falls of the week were brought about by accidents other than the 
ordinary chances of the hunting-field. Mr. William Drage’s fall was over sheep 
netting, and Mr. Murray Smith’s was the result of the rotten banks of Humber- 
stone brook and a horse that refused in front of him. I fear the former accident 
will have serious results. 

“Melton is full of people now, but only quite a small field, for the Quorn 
aiter Christmas, met Captain Burns-Hartopp at Lodge-in-the-Wolds on Monday. 
When a lig fox shot boldly away and hounds came out to the horn, 
and men settled down to run, a gallop seemed in prospect. With the best will in 
the world to see what hounds are doing, it dves not do in these grass-countries to 
take your attention off your horse altogether. There is, indeed, somewhat of an 
art in riding an ordinary horse through a run in a grass country. True, I see a 
man on my right sailing on easily on a really grand chestnut horse. The horse 
is as handy as a polo pony, as bold asa lion, and as clever asacat. He is going 
at his ease and bounding over the fences much as they come. But that horse 
cost £450, and is worth every penny of it. Moreover, the owner has another 
nearly as good out to-day, and eight more at home. We need not enquire 
what the animal I am riding cost; he is a hunter too, but his heart is 
sounder than his legs, and his rider quite heavy enough for him to carry. 
He has good blood in his veins, and will see the end if he is 
taken care of. But he must be considered—eased up the slopes and 
allowed to take ridge and furrow askew, galloping on the top of the ridges when 
we run lengthways. He must go through a gate when he can, and jump a fence at 
an easy place when he must cross it. In fact, he takes up a great deal of his 
rider’s attention. To save the horse and yet not be left hopelessly behind is what 
many of us who are not milliona‘res have to think of. Indeed, you would be 
surprised, if you knew nothing of Leicestershire save what you read in the papers, 
how many of those who hunt there are not millionaires, but ‘quite the reverse,” 
as the old gentleman sai i when he had hada fall, and was asked whether he was 
hurt, ‘* No, sir, quite the reverse.” 

Straight running and scent enough to raise a chorus from the pack brought us 
to Old Dalby. Then a swing to the left, while hounds hunted at a fair pace 
over the road between Upper and Nether Broughton, then to Hickling, and, 
always turning left-handed, and always, too, showing a line that was growing 
fainter, the fox was lost by the time the ring was completed. The time was 
about forty minutes. 

The Quorn had a very excellent hunt on Friday, but our pleasure was 
marred by an unpleasant incident. The daily papers have made much of its 
therefore, for the credit of hunting, I will not dwell on the affair, save to 
assure our readers that, in spite of headlines, this is not a specimen of 
‘* Manners in the Hunting-field.” 

The run of the week was with a pack of which not much is heard. Lord 
Portman’s hounds hunt over the East Dorset coun'ry, with a loan from the 
Blackmore Vale. Those who have ever spenta winter at Sherborne will have 
had to thank these hounds for many a day’s sport. Some of us who take an 
interest in hound-breeding will remember that Lord Portman gave £1,000 
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at Messrs. Warner, Sheppard, and Wade’s last hound sale for the Non) 
Cotswo'd dog pack. Capvain Stacey certainly bred a wonderful pack, tor the 
sisters of this purchas: of Lord Portman’s have been showing grand sport jp 
the North Cotswold country. On the occasion of which I am wriung Lord 
Portman’s judgment was fully vindicated by the fine performance of the new 
dog pack. The meet was at Fontmell Mazna, or, rather, at a hamlet near by, 
It was here that Lord Wolverton kept that famous pack of bloodhounds wijc) 
Whyte Melville mentions in his ‘‘ Riding Recollections.” The fox of ti¢ day 
was found in a plantation which is part of a loan from the Blackmore Vale, 
The fox gave us two chances, for he came back to the covert from which he 
started. He gained little by the move, for, if anything, hounds got away 
on better terms on the second occasion. The hounds were never off th. jing, 
and, pressing their fox hard, drove him along at an_ increasing ¢. 
This is of all others the country for a clever horse. There was at one time a 
most uninviting brook in front of us. The huntsman found a place where with 
a drop and a scramble, it was possible to go in and out. This kind of | .uddy 
place takes a lot out of a horse, and a short check was welcome e: ough, 
Stratton soon had his hounds oa the line, but not lony after this they ch. iged, 
the beaten fox finding a substitute when another field would have seen th end, 
Here a steep hill choked off many followers. The pack never dwelt in Fo mei] 
Wood, but went straight through in full cry. Running now for blood, th: field 
reduced to the hunt servants and Mr. Henry Portman, they ran into the © fox 
The point was ten miles, and the time two hours. This seems lk .+ by 





comparison with Mr. Fernie’s 9} miles (I take this oppo tunity of cor: ctin; 
my measurement of this run) in fifty-five minutes. But, as a matter © fact, 
Lord Portman’s hounds ran quite fifteen miles, whereas Mr. Fernie’s run + 3s, so 


an ex-M.F.H. who saw it assures me, the straightest run for twenty ~ears, 
3oth were splendid, and deserve to live in the story of the huntin. ‘eli, 
With regard to Lord Portman’s run, it is interesting to recall tha: Mr, 
Farquharson and Treadwell, the latter the father of the Treadwell whom the older 
generation of Oxford men knew so well with the Old Berkshire, alway. took 


out their big dog hounds in this vale, which was p rt of the huge county 
Mr. Farquharson hunted six days a week. 
The increase in hunting and the preservation of foxes is shown by ©. « fac: 


that where one pack hunted in 1837 now there are five advertising some «wenty 
fixtures or more in the week. 

Stonton Wyville with Mr. Fernie’s hounds on Thursdiy was ‘joked 
forward to eagerly. There was a general idea that Sheepthorns would | the 
first draw. A certain find, and perhaps one of the easiest of coverts to iikea 
stirt from, notwithstanding that the field has to make its way through the gates 
at a considerable expenditure of time and temper. Just now the anxic'ics of 
making your way through a gate are intensified by lookin: out for a certai very 
dangerous chestnut horse that wears no ribbon in his tail, and even if he did 
would be out of place in a crowded gateway. However, all these troubles are 
forgotten when you find yourself through the gate and can see -the | unds 
streaming up the field to the right. Charles is blowing his horn, and the rather 
scattered start of the pack shows that there was more than one fox in the covert, 
There were, in fact, five. Just at first the scent was not very good. Nor was 
the fox inclined to run very straight. There was plenty of time for a large field 
to drop into their places, and for the bitch pack to pick up the stragglers and 
to settle down to hunt. 

It is the secret of the success of this pack that while their shoulders and 
loins enable them to race they can hunt as well. We were settling down 
to a pleasant hunt below Iilston Grange, when for a time the proceedings 
lost interest for me. Hounds ran on down the Ashlands Valley, across into the 
Quorn country, and to ground near Cold Newton. Jt was a very hish-class 
hunt. In the meantime, plodding along on the track of the now far-distant hunt, 
I came to Shanzton Holt, and decided to wait there. This was a happy cast, 
for hounds came back, found a fox in the Holt, and literally raced over towards 
Illston and Carlton and to ground in thirty minutes. Lastly Sheepthorns was 
drawn a second time, and there was a run, but by this time most of us were 
well on our way home, and out of temptation’s way, for the horses had done 
enough. 

Friday brought us to Moor Hill. There were not many present, 
except Mr. Fermie’s regular followers. On Friday the tide of fashion flows 


towards the Quorn, but people gained nothing by the longer journey, for. 


they did nothing, poor scent and bad foxes being the rule. At Moor 
Hill, when we arrived at the fixture, everyone was gone. At so early an 
hour, and the Master not on the spot, this required some explanation. 
It appeared that a fox had thought fit to appear at the meet, and that the 
hounds had gone in pursuit. They soon lost him in Vowes’s Gorse, and then 
went on to draw Ram’s Head. To find a fox in this covert means to gallop 
over to Keythorpe. Here hounds changed on toa very sleek and handsome 
fox that slipped away in a most unconcerned manner. Then came a hunt 
which was thoroughly enjoyable, bat which remains on the mind rather as 
scenes of hunting fixtures than as a continued chase. For those wh like 
topographical details, the hunt occupied about one hour. The outside points 
were Keythorpe and Allexton. We were once within two fields of the w id of 
that name. There was some delight‘ul hunting in the course of the run. For 
some two miles or so up to Alex:on the dug pack had it all to them lves. 
They carried on the line, now and again circling round to pick it up +! by 
chance they had overrun it. It was a long run, and ended in the fox go’ z to 
ground at Vowes’s Gorse. mae 
Two more changes of Mastership are in the air—the West ~‘reet 
Harriers, which Lord Guilford is giving up, and the Croome, whic! Mr. 
Coventry and Mr. Dudley Smith are resigning. X 


RACING NOTES 


F there is one thing which the English nation does not unde: and 


and comprehend and grasp it is ‘* booming,” and if there i one 
thing in which the Americans excel it is this same ‘‘booming, 2nd 
the arrival of Nas urtium is the latest instance of their bril acy 
in this matter. Every move which Nasturtium has made si ne 
left his American home has been carefully chronicled and dili . ily 
disseminated for the benefit of a not over-eager public. Not content 91th 
the ordinary accommodation, he has travelled in a special compartme! n- 
structed and arranged at the expense of a saloon cabin, and at iF ad 
reached his destination in safety and without harm. _ Incidentally, 1s 


quoted at 3 to 2 tor the Derby, and if ever there was an instance in whic. the 
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habits of angels and fools have been more strongly contrasted I do not know it. 
What manner of horse is this, then, which has come all this way to endeavour to 
take the Coronation Derby away from the old country? Not a bg horse, I 
rather (.or to tell the honest truth I have not seen him), only about 15h. 2in. 
ae 15h. 3in., and somewhat lacking in that indefinable quality called style 
which we are accustomed to expect in the best race-horses ; but perhaps this is 
the effect of his journey, and will soon be remedied. Particularly well furnished 
and ribbed, he is in colour a dark chestnut, and all his legs are plentifully 
.,arked with white, in addition he has a large white blaze down his face, and, 
. far as we know at present, is of a calm and placid temperament, and not easily 
jset. All his past record would seem to uphold the belief that he is an extra- 
v.dinarily good horse, and the best evidence in his favour is the fact of his 
..cival under the advice of Huggins, upon whom settle but few winged insects, 
nothing in his appearance suggests that he is a second Orme. Not that that 
y atters very much, for very few of our three year olds hold great pretens.ons to 
s. erlative excellence. However, in the interests of true sport his arrival is 
ye y welcome, and my only regret, as I have said before in these notes, is that 
n doughty Frenchman is coming across the Channel to make the Coronation 
PD. by still more memorable. 
If there has been a lack of subjects for discussion during the last few weeks, 
the law of compensation has come to our aid, and this week there are so miny 
th: xs to talk about that it is a matter of some difficulty to know where to begin ; 


bu. perhaps the Grand National offers as good a starting point as anything 
el..—a great race in history, and with every prospect of a great race, in fact, 


wi. a special vein of interest lying in the fact that the King has a good open, 
spe ving chance of carrying it off with Ambush II., as sporting chances go in 
the. things. But apart from this everything points to a good race, for it is not 
ofte: that the entries include four previous winners of this race. As a matter 
of . ct, I do not remember that it has ever happened, and I would have 
stat. | it without hesitation but that I have a horrible fear of the irrepressible 
and remorseless persons with infallible memories who live solely to con- 
four. those writers who are overbold in their assertions on these subjects. Be 
that as it may, the presence of Grudon, Ambush II., Manifesto, and Drogheda 
isg te enough to place the race on a pedestal by itself, to say nothing of animals 
like Jarsac, Covert Ilack, Drumcree, Model, and The Sapper, all of whom are 
dist. ctly more than useful, and several of whom have been placed in tiis race 
befo'e. Let us try our hand ata little amateur handicapping with the horses which 
Ihave mentio:.ed. How does this read? Grudon, Manifesto, Drogheda, 12st 71b. ; 
Ambush IL, 12st. 2lb.; Covert Hack, 11st. 1olb. ; Barsac, 11st. 8li.; Drumcree, 
11st. ; Model and The Sapper, Iost. 121b. As a ‘* bow drawn at venture ” 
Ithivk that these figures should rightly represent the opinion of the handicapper— 
or is it handicappers ?—and assuredly these weights do not err upon the side of 
severity. But this list does not by any means exhaust the number of horses engaged 
who have possible chances, and doubtless the friends of Easter Ogue, Bioomer, 
and Levanter will lave something to say and something to hope for with some 
show of reason, Taken as a whole the entries may be considered as brillantly 
as satisfactory, and the only trouble is that we have not more races of the same 
adequate value with which to encourage the drooping hearts of the muci- 
victimised owners of steeplechase horses. 

l'rom the Grand National to the Lincoln Handicap is not a far step, and in 
the entries for the Lincoln we find a con-iderable decrease compared with the 
number obtained during the last few years. Fifty-four for 1902, as against seventy- 
three in 1901, isa drop indeed, and we have to throw back to 1898 before we find 
a smaller number, as in that year the names of fifty horses ony appear. But 
what we lack in numbers we make up in quality, and should any man feel 
inclined to deny this statement, let him pause until he has let his eye run over 
the following list: Epsom Lad, Lavengro, Sceptre, Doricles, Australian Star, 
Doochary, O’Dorovan Rossa, Master Willie, and Watershed. With the exception 
of Epsom Lad, perhaps, the others are not so very good, but they are certainly 
among the best horses running on the turf to-day, and no man can give more 
than his best. A mile would hardly seem to be far enough for Epsom Lad, 
especially with the welter weight which is bound to be his portion, but then, on 
the other hand, a horse who has beaten Diamond Jubilee time after time in the 
way he has done should be able to cope with horses of the class which he 
meets here over any distance from five furlongs onwards, unless, of course, 
Doochary and Sceptre have made a marvellous improvement during the winter, 
in addition to which the winter’s rest is all on the side of the horse, who needed 
rest very badly indeed after all the work which he did last year. But that is 
always the trouble with geldings. They offer no inducements to the owner to 
treat them tenderly, and since he knows that the end of their racing career 
means the end of their usefulness, he is not to be blamed if he makes the most 
of his time. What a thousand pities it is that he is not a stallion; what a stud 
horse he should have made! The three year old form of last year was thrashed 
out so thoroughly that there is but little more to be found out about it, although 
it will be interesting to see whether any weight will enable Olympian and 
Disguise II. to beat Doricles, who, when all is said and done, must be considered 
to be about the same horse as Volodyovski. Already people are talking ab ut 
Solicitor, and among the section who think they know about these things he is 
thought to have a good chance, whatever the weights may be. But these are 
early days to talk about these things, and discussion can profitably be left over 
fora week or two at any rate. 

That usually popular race, the Kempton Park Jubilee, shows a sad falling 
off with only sixty-two entries, as against seventy-seven last year. Which is a 
pity, because the mile at Kempton is one of the best miles which can be found 
upon any race-course, in addition to which this race is generally to be relied on to 
make history of some kind, either pleasant or unpleasant. As, for instance, the 
great deeds of Victor Wild and Kilcock, and the Clwyd and Bridegroom trouble. 
Iam afraid that there is no horse like Victor Wild this year, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ubiquitous Epsom Lad, who is entered in this race as well as in 
many others. The race of the year should, without doubt, be the Ascot Gold 
Cup, although I miss the name of Volodyovski, who could ill be spared. But, 
after all, there is enough material with San Toi, Epsom Lad, William III., 
David Garrick, Codoman the notorious, Doricles, and the somewhat transparent 
Sealed nomination belonging to Mr. T. R. Dewar and Mr. R. S. Sievier. The 
King, unfortunately, would seem to have little or no chance with Lauzun, so that 
there is no hope that we shall witness a repetition of the eventful scene which 
foliowed the victory of Diamond Jubilee in the Derby. 

I must apologise for not answering my correspondent, Mr. George 
Berden, who writes from Neuilly on the Seine for information about the motor 
horse-boxes which I mentioned a fortnight ago, bnt the information which 
he required has only just been collected, and the subject was touched 
upon in the ‘* Automobile Notes.” The cars which will be used are a 
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fac-simile of the Napier cars, only that they are made longer, and an ordinary 
padded horse-box takes the place of the car itself, The horse gets in from 
behind, and the makers claim that, owins to the thick padding and the position 
of the motor, whica is in front, no noise can be heard within. An engine 
of 9 horse-power will be used, and a speed of twenty miles an hour or a 
little more can be obtained if necessary, though, with a view to minimising the 
vibration, a speed of only ten miles is recommended. The box itself stands 
oft. some inches from the axle of the wheels, and is about 15ft. lonz. Tne 
estimated cost is £600, and on the top of this the cost of traction works out at 
about 10s. for a hundied miles, which I am given to understand by Mr. 
C. Edge, of the Motor Racer Company, Limited, 14, Regent Street, London, 
W., is an outside figure. With regard to letting them out for hire, it is proposed to 
do so at present, and, indeed, the motor-boxes will not be built except to order. 
Several trainers, including ‘* Dick ” Marsh, have had the idea put before them, 
and on all hands it is conceded that in some form or other the principle of 
motor traction for horses must come, although, like other innovations, it will 
take some time to become p pular. What a boon it will be to be able to box a 
horse irom door to door without a change, without all the irritating changing, 
shunting, and chopping about, without the exorbitant charges of the railway 
companies, and the insufficient civility of the servants. Six hundred pounds 
seems to be a large sum at first sight, but when it is paid the matter is finished 
with. And, after all, 4600 is not much for a man who races at all 
seriously and to any. great extent. Besides, the subsequent saving 
should more than compensate for the original expense. . Prejudice may hold 
its own for a time, but progress in this, as in other matters, is inevitable, 
and the stuffy, expensive horse-box will gradually, like the shark, ‘* vanish 
away.” 

As somebody pertinently remarks in a contemporary, the stewards of the 
National Hunt are not likely to repeal the new iule just passed, which has cut 
down jockeys’ fees, in spite of the fact that they have received a petition signed 
by nearly all the best horsemen, and backed by the somewhat attenuated minority 
of real sportsmen who race under these rules. Really it would be interesting, 
and certainly not devoid of humour, if one of the stewards who have done 
the deed had to ride round two or three courses either with or without payment. 
My own opinion is that there would be no more cutting down of fees. In the 
majority of cases, at any rate, they would think thit they were un lerpaid—if 
anytiing. SUCEPHALUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MIGRATION OF THE NEWT. 
[To mie Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—It used to be a mystery to trout fishermen when pike suddenly appeare | 
in a water previously free from them—how did they get there? Tne solution 
commonly accepted now is that they come on the feet of water-feeding biids— 
ducks, herons—in the shape of spawn. The tricks that Nature plays us are 
difficult to detect and innumerable. May not some analogous reason be given 
for the appearance of newts in the pond of your delightful writer, the creator of 
Lingle? Perhaps Bingle himself brings an egg or two on his boots, or 
dinsle’s mistress’s Skye-terrier in his hairy paws. 
anewt’s walking a mile or two by moonlizht untenable. —C. W , Oxshott, Surrey. 
BEGGAR’S BRIDGE, GLAISDALE. 
[To rue Eprror or “Counrry Lire.”] 
S1r,—I passed over last autumn the picturesque Bezgar’s Bridge at Glaisdale 
(not Giandale) and venture to supplement your contributor’s remarks by giving 
the interesting little story that accounts for the name. Before its erection one 
Tom Ferres used to cross the river at this point to pay court to a certain young 
woman, the daughter of a rich farmer. But Ferres had scarcely any of this 
world’s goods, and a marriage between them was discountenanced by her stern 
parent. At last the young man resolved to try his luck abroad, and on the 
night before his departure started to see his sweetheart and bid her farewell. 
Alas ! the river was in flood ; he could not cross, and hai subsequently to make 
tracks for Whitby, where a ship was in waiting to carry him beyo.d the seas. 
Before going, however, he made this vow : 
‘* Tf fortune ever favour me, 
St. Hilda hear my vow, 
No lover again, in my native plain, 
Shall be thwarted as I am now. 
Oue day I'll come back to claim my bride, 
As a worthy and wealthy man ; 
And my well-earned gold shall raise a bridge 
Across the torrent’s span.” 
When Ferres had heaped together his little pile, he did not, as some people are 
apt to, conveniently forget his philanthropic scheme, but put it into execution 
with almost startling promptitude : 
‘©The rover came back from a far-distant land, 
And claimed of the maiden her long-promised hind ; 
But he built, eve he won her, the bridge of his vow, 
And the lovers of Egton pass over it now.” 
—HERBERT JAMIESON, The Lothians, Hadley Wood. 


THE BLUE ROBIN. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘Country Lire.”] 

Sir,-—Since posting my letter to you of last week, a friend of mine has heard 
from Mr. O. S. Henry of Hartley, Wintney, Hants, who says: ‘‘ There is a 
fine specimen of the blue robin flying about our grounds, which I have observed 
for a long time.” This miy be a survivor or descendant of the dozen birds 
liberated by me. It would be interesting to hear if other specimens have been 
seen. —LANDAFF, Chelsfield, Kent. 


[To rHe Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have noticed some corresp mdence in your columas signed ‘* Landaff,” 
on the subject of attempted acclimatisation by him of blue robias. Acclimatisation 
is a matter I have always been interested in, and I should like to try it this 
spring. My home is on the south coast of Wales, in an extremely mild climate, 
where snow hardly ever lies. The district is not well wooded, but there is any 


Not that I think the theory of 
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amount of covert with thick brakes of thorn, gorse, fern, etc. It is mostly grass- 
land with limestone and red sindstone soil facing towards the sea. Can 
‘* Landaff ” or any of your readers give me hints as to the best kind of birds to 
try to acclimatise ? I should like to begin with some cheap variety, so that I 
could buy enough to give them a good start. | My idea was to build an outdoor 
aviary, and get the birds soon, and let them out as soon as they would be 
beginning to breed. I should be much interested by any hints or suggestions, 
and if anyone interested in the subject liked to send me any birds that might 
succeed there, I would give them every care and chance. —PEMBROKESHIRE. 


A SWISS VILLAGE TYPE. 
[To tHE Eprror oF **CountrRyY LIFE.” ] 

S1x,—As supplementary to the typical British peasants whose photographs you 
have published from time to time, you may like to have the enclesed from 
Switzerland. The photograph speaks for itself, with the snowy mountains in the 
background ; and that the poor woman has been performing the humble task of 
gathering sticks is abundantly clear from her burden, while her bare feet and 
dress suggest a state of things common enough among the Scotch fisher lasses till 
quite recently. The face is a very remarkable one, and would have been well 
worth preserving on its own account. It seems to tell of a great many other 
things in addition to poverty.—-M. N., 1, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


PARTRIDGE PROBLEMS. 
[To He Eprror or “Country LIFE.” ] 
Si1r,—One of your correspondents asks how it is possible to tell a cock from a hen 
partridge. It used to be accepted that the horseshoe mark was some indication, 
and no doubt it is a fair guide to sex to this extent, that if a dozen of the largest 
horseshoe marks are selected from two dozen birds in the bag it is probable that 
they will all be cocks ; but this is by no means certain, and the first thoroughly 
1o investigate the subject and point out the difference in the feathering was Mr. 
Oxiivie Grant, who has also done such good work on the moulting of the red 
grouse. Mr. Grant pointed out that the cock partridge has the sides of the neck 
brownish grey or nearly pure slate colour, with fine wavy black lines, none of 
the feathers having pale buff stripes down the shaft. In the female these parts 
are olive brown, and almost all the feathers have a pale buff stripe down the 
shafi, often somewhat dilated or club-shaped towards the end, and finely 
margined with black. These differences require careful and c'ose examination to 
detect, but the general colour of the two birds on the back is different, and in 
the cock may be called a warm chocolate, and in the hen darker, without the 
rich brown. These differences in general appearance are caused by the terminal 
half of the lesser, and medium, wing coverts being olive brown in the male, with 
a chestnut patch on one or both webs, and each feather has a narrow pale 
buff shaft stripe and narrow wavy transverse black lines. In the female the 
ground colour of these parts is mostly black, shading into buff at the ends; 
each feather has a fairly wide buff shaft stripe, and is also transversely barred 
with buff, narrowly edged with black. The buff cross-bars on the wing coverts 
are of an unmistakable character, and in Mr. Grant’s opinion quite enough to 
distinguish the hen at a glance. Mr. Grant’s researches go to prove that these 
distinguishing marks appear with the first moult, and that, therefore, all the full- 
crown birds have them before the shooting season begins. He found that the 
horseshoe mark on the breast was found in both sexes, but is more liable to be 
small in the female than in the male bird. The young hens have a larger 
chestnut horseshoe, as a rule, than the old ones, and in these, as the chestnut 
disappears, pure white feathérs intermix with the chestnut. Sometimes the chest- 
nut horseshoes entirely give place to a white one. The above is the result of 
most careful investigations, and was adopted by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson in 
writing the ‘‘ Natural History of the Partridge” for Longman’s Fur and Feather 
Series ; but of course as partridges vary in colour occasionally from nearly black 
to white, it can only be found true of normally coloured birds. Another variation 
as it appears to me I send herewith a proof of—-it is a fully-developed spur on the 
leg of a cock grey partridge. Although I saw the bird before he was plucked, 
unfortunately I did not observe the spur before he came to table with his 
feet cut off. There was a spur on each leg, but in the case of the other, which 
I do not send, the foot had been cut off so near as to leave nothing but its 
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hardness to show that it was not the hind toe. I think I have observed spurs on 
partridges before, but of days when one was not in the habit of setting down facts 
of this sort it is difficult to speak with certainty. All I can be sure about is that 
my hand never has got pricked by a partridge spur as it has many a time by an 
old cock pheasant. You will notice that this spur is larger than that of a young 
cock pheasant, and as sharp as that of a two season bird of that species. Your 
readers will doubtless be able to say whether it is very uncommon. It is curious 
that neither Mr. Macpherson in ‘* The Partridge,” Mr. Morris in ‘* British Game 
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Birds,” nor Mr. Saunders in ‘* British Birds,” say anything about the spur in their 
descriptions of the grey partridge. _ There is, as everyone knows, a lump of a 
spur on the French partridge, or red-leg, at least on the cock bird, but that isa 
different story. If the spur is as uncommon as I think it is, it is a variation 
that shows how great would be the unwis!om of accepti: g any description of 
the average bird, either in colour or anything else, as invariable.—ARGus 
OLIVE. 

|The spur is precisely in accordance with our correspondent’s description. 


—Ep.] 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—-Your correspondent is quite right when he says the ‘‘ horseshoe ” on the 
breast of the partridge is no real distinction between the sexes. Female birds 
from Leicestershire, for instance, have a well-developed ciesinut horseshoe, 
quite as large in the majority of cases as the adult male birds, while females from 
Norfolk and Suffolk are exceptions to this rule, as they have what is known as 
the white horseshoe. The only reliable method of distinguishing the sexes at 
all ages is in the marking of the midd!e feathers on the outside of the wing (not 
the flight feathers, but the small feathers generally called the wing coverts). In 
the cock bird your correspondent will find those small feathers with a single 
buff stripe down the middle, while the hen will also have 
the buff stripe down the centre of the feather and also 
buff cross-bars,. or splashes running at right angles to the 
buff stripe, and this is an unmistakable mark, and quite 
sufficient to di-tinguish her from the male at a glance. I 
may say this method has been severely tested, and never 
known to fail.—J. B. R., Notley Abbey, Thame, Oxon. 


? 


A TENANTS’ SHOOT. 

[To rue Eprror oF “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph which I took the ovher 
day. Lord Chesham invites his tenants to three days’ 
shooting just before Christmas each year in the wovds. 
This year his agent, W. Callcott Stokes, Esq., entertained 
the party, representing his Lordship, who, as you are aw «re, 
is in South Africa. Mr. Stokes kindly allowed me to ::ke 
the enclosed photograph. It represents the guns at 
the end of a drive.—Percy J. SLATER, Saw:ry, 
Peterborough. 


GROWING SMALL BULBS IN POTS. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In your issue for December 28th you suggest grow 2g 
small bulbs in pots, such as Iris reticulata, scilla, sr W- 
drop, etc., but say it is useless to force them, as ‘* 1¢ 
bulbs will not respond in the shape of flowers.” Ihave ot 
found this to be the case. My snowdrops and crocuses, planted in sha. W 
china bowls on November 11th, are now in full bloom, having been standing 29 
the hot-water pipes of the greenhouse for the last month. I use no ea ; 
simply standing the bulbs on pebbles in the bowls and covering them with ‘e 
moss torn from a wall. The hyacinths do not seem to thrive so well under | 15 
treatment, but the snowdrops are particularly successful.—E. B. A. 

[A very interesting note. We rather meant hardy ‘‘ forcing,” as applie ‘0 
getting things much in advance of their natural season.— ED. ] 















